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Literary Market Tips 
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American Legion Weekly, 627 W. Forty-third 
Street, New York, writes concerning its fiction 
needs: ‘‘We are always in the market for short 
fiction—humorous or serious—containing between 
1500 and 6000 words; 4000 words is ideal. For 
what we use we pay well, and on acceptance. Our 
audience consists of 800,000 ex-service men and 
the members of their families. For that audience 
we want clean, entertaining, convincing fiction that 
may be classified under one of the following heads: 
Adventure, love, sports, mystery, business, courts, 
war (when the plots are not hackneyed and the 
treatment is unusually good and, above all, when 
the details are scrupulously accurate) and ‘char- 
acter.’ Of the three very desirable elements, 
style, plot and action, plot and aétion are the 
most important. Fiction dealing with fashionable 
society or sex problems does not interest us. Nor 
are we ordinarily tempted by stories with ‘bad 
endings’; those in which crime is glorified and 
lawbreaking encouraged; these that offend against 
good taste; those that are gruesome or depressing; 
those flavored with cynicism or satire; and those 
filled with dialect—unless the dialect is extremely 
well done.’’ This magazine is paying as high as 
$300 a story but this, we understand, only to a 
few authors on the preferred list. 


The Black Mask, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, is now published semi-monthly, thus offéring 
an increased market for fiction within its scope. 
It favors mystery and detective themes and occa- 
sionally uses material of an occult trend. 


Metropolitan Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, one of the Macfadden group, is now under 
the editorship of Lyon Mearson. Mr. Mearson 
sends the following message to writers: ‘‘ We can 
use articles on the girl of today of from 1000 to 
3500 words, short stories of all kinds of from 
1000 to 10,000 words, novelettes of from 10,000 
to 25,000 words, serials of from 25,000 to 100,000 
words. We also can use a little verse but no 
jokes, anecdotes, skits or editorials. In the mat- 
ter of types of material we have no limitations and 
no inhibitions. It must be a d story, that’s 
all. Payment for all material found available 
will be made shortly after acceptance.’’ 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
J. B. Kelly, editor, writes: ‘‘We are in the 
market for short stories—from 3500 to 5500 words. 
Prompt decisions and immediate payment are 
assured. Stories must live up to the title of the 
magazine—mystery, adventure or detective, with 
colorful story backgrounds like the West, South 
your story the paragraph if possible. 
Avoid hackneyed plots and shun stock words and 
— Woman interest invited, but no mush 
stuff. 


Ford Owner and Dealer and Ford Car Trade 
Journal, Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, send 
the following through H. J. Larkin, managing edi- 
tor of both publications: ‘‘We can seldom find 
room for a short story of more than 3000 words, 
and generally prefer that they be shorter than this, 
We require that such stories as we use be as snappy 
as possible with the Ford featured in a unique 
way. Our rate is from % to 1 cent per word, de- 
pending on the quality of the article. We are al- 
ways glad to review anything that a writer may 
have to offer. If the manuscript is accepted pay- 
ment is made within thirty days after publication, 
We endeavor to make our decision within a week 
from the time of the receipt of the manuscript.’’ 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, W. H. 
Faweett, editor, writes as follows: ‘‘In articles 
we waiit first person experiences of from 1000 
to 6000 words. We use short stories, some edi- 
torials and a little verse but no novelettes or 
serials. We can also use some short jokes. The 
material which we prefer is sex, deftly handled. 
We pay on aceptance at 2 cents per word for 
available material.’’ Roscoe Fawcett has assumed 
managing editorship of True Confessions, W. H. 
Faweett remaining editor and publisher. 


Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, William Kofoed, editor, sends this message: 
‘We are using short stories of from 1500 to 
5000 words, novelettes of from 12,000 to 18,000 
words, and a little verse up to 16 lines. The story 
is the thing with us. Type doesn’t matter, though 
we incline slightly to woman appeal. Don’t mis- 
interpret this. We are America’s most versatile 
fiction magazine. We pay on acceptance at % 
cent per word.’’ 


The D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, New Y 
Ralph Perry, editor, writes: ‘‘We will pay $ 
for stories 1200 words in length. They must be 
stories—that is, there must be a plot, with an 
obstacle which the characters overcome. Owing 
to the short length, it is important that the germ 
of the plot be a situation which will seem fresh 
and novel to the reader. Avoid bitter realism, 
the risque, grim tragedy, and the supernatural, in 
the order stated. What we want are dramatic 
four-minute glimpses of life at an interesting 
moment.’’ 


Illustrated World Magazine, Drexel Avenue and 
Fifty-eighth Street, Chicago, is to be mergéd with 
Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago, according to word received from Louis J. 
Becker, formerly associate editor of Illustrated 
World. The first consolidated number to appear 
will be the June number, but Mr. Becker gives 
us to understand that the business offices of the 
two magazines will be combined at once. 
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Beauty, 175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, is prompt 
in reporting on articles and in the matter of 
checks, according to word from a contributor who 
has been selling to Beauty since publication of 
that magazine was first started. e states that 
$25 for twelve hundred words is about the aver- 
age that he has received for general information 
articles and that he has always been paid not 
later than the fourth day of the month following 


acceptance, 


The Capper Publications, Topeka, Kansas, in 
speaking of the requirements for Rural Trade, 
state that they want the article on new sales 
methods, effecting some particular line of selling, 
telling how goods were put on sale, how many 

ple attended, and what were the gross receipts. 

aterial from the Southwest is desired. 


American Garage and Auto Dealer, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, until recently at 116 South Michi- 
gan Street, Chicago, is a good market for the 
automotive article. This magazine has a wide 
scope and uses articles of from 200 to 2000 words. 
The editors like illustrations and are interested 
in articles on methods of service, construction, ac- 
counting, advertising, etc. They do not use fic- 
tion, but a fictionized article, if full of hints that 
the auto dealer could use, might get by. Pay is at 
a fair rate, the check coming promptly on the 
twenty-fifth of the month following the month of 
publication. 


Metropolitan Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for the 
best solutions of a mystery story, ‘‘He Found a 
’ Girl in the House,’’ by George Barr McCutcheon, 
based on the opening installment in the May issue. 
Contest closes May 22d. 


American Spice Trade Association, George H. 
Carter, chairman, offers two prizes of $100 and 
$50 and ten prizes of $25 each for articles on 
the healthfulness and importance of increased use 
of spices. Contest closes October 1, 1923. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to Mr. Carter at 189 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


The Catholic Motion Picture Society of America, 
801 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, A. A. Rothengass, 
president, desires scenarios of from one to five 
reels. Divorce, triangle or other erotic problem 
Plays cannot be used. Statement is made that 
payment is on acceptance at varying prices. 


World Fiction, 9 E. Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York, has been absorbed by Our World of the 
same. address. The new magazine will continue 
to use fiction, most of which will be translated 
from foreign languages. 

World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York City, 
uses only personal narratives of travel, informa- 
tive, well written and of recent origin, according 
to Albert S. Crockett, editor. These should be 
accompanied by suitable photographs for illustra- 
pe _ mention is made of rates or method of 

en’ 


The New York Lumber Trade Journal, which 
was listed in our April number as desiring corre- 
spondents, informs us through its business mana- 
| Ba J. Treat, that it does not require any ad- 

nal correspondents at this time. 


‘| lications they would otherwise not think of. 


Can You Write Interesting and 
Fascinating Stories for Young Children? 


Do your stories have real plot and action, and do they 
have some helpful purpose? If so, you will be interested 
in submitting manuscript to Dew Drops. During the next 
four weeks we are planning to purchase one hundred and 
fifty stories for readers from six to eight years of age. 

While our paper is intended for Sunday-school children, 
our effort has always been to avoid the goody-goody stories 
that are seldom read and that often represent an unhealthy 
or abnormal idea of religion. We believe that the most 
helpful stories must, first of all, entertain and amuse; but, 
in doing so, they must also inspire the readers with a love 
for and sympathy with right conduct. Good acts must be 
awe in their minds with interesting and entertaining 

ions. 

We believe that the story built out of the occupation 
and playtimes of children, in which relationship between 
children is played up instead of between children and adults, 
is the best. There is a great need for encouraging right 


conduct between children as they pla: her. Educators 
tell us that this is the weakest spot in of our efforts at 
shild training. 


Make use of humorous situations occasionally, and thus 
turn the laugh upon the selfish, smarty, or overbearing chila. 

Pure nonsense stories or those with animals or objects 
talking are not wanted. We do not care for a stories, 
but can use a few pretty or humorous legends, which have 
a helpful purpose. 

We do not want stories of an over-exciting or lurid na- 
ture, but the difficulty with over ninety per cent of stories 
sent us is that they have very little plot, action or even 
surprise. Unless your story has some little mystery with a 
surprise, unless something really happens, unless there is a 
thrill for the reader, do not send it to us. 

Stories should be from 600 to 900 words in length. Include 
both boy and girl characters, or submit stories for boys 
and others for girls. These should be seasonable to use 
during the months from January to June. 

Sample copy of Dew Drops and booklets to writers will 
be sent upon request. Address: 


Dew Drops, Editorial Department, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, IIlinois 


THE WriTer’s MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for alli Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good me. For 
years I have been tell t 
there is nothing in the world so good f 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with = 


many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


copies 25 
— Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


“THE WRITER” is the only ENGLISH 
magazine of its kind. It gives all the Eng- 
lish Markets for your work, and up-to-date 
information about the British Press. Also a 
great deal of inside information for those who 
want to get into the English market. 30 
cents monthly, post free. Abbey House, 
Westminster, England. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons, 60c; Bond Typewriter Paper, 
$2.00 per 1,000 sheets; Carbon Paper, $1.00 per 100 
sheets. A thousand other articles for office and 
home use. Write for list. 

SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
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The Lincoln, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit, the 
official o of the Lincoln Motor Company, a 
division of the Ford Motor Company, is looking 
for fiction of a t nature from 1000 to 1500 
words in length and is paying up to 7% cents per 
word for material found available, according to 
a statement by a member of the staff. 


Detective Tales and Weird Tales, 854 North 
Viark Street, Chicago. Edwin Baird, editor of 
both magazines, returns manuscripts that hav 
‘*too much feminine interest.’’ 


American Service Bureau, 72 Pemberton \ 
Boston, reports: ‘‘We have entered the syndicate 
field, to furnish news and feature articles to daily 
and Sunday newspapers and trade magazines. Much 
of our material will be prepared by our own 
trained staff, but we will be in the market from 
time to time for material. Just now we are look- 
ing for two or three exceptionally good series of 
short features for daily newspapers. These series 
must be of universal interest, and may be of hum- 
orous nature. Before we undertake to syndicate 
any feature in co-operation with a writer, an 
ment satisfactory to both parties will be reached. 
Submitted material will not be returned unless a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed.’’ 


Metropolitan Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, offers three cash prizes of $25 for the best, 
$15 for the second best and $10 for the third 
best letters in answer to the question, ‘‘ What do 
you want to remember forever?’’ The editors 
are the judges, their decision being final. Contest 
closes June 1st; decisions will be announced im- 
mediately thereafter. No unavailable manuscripts 
will be returned. Address Contest Editor. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario Street, 
Chicago, J. L. Peabody, managing editor, gives 
the following statement: ‘‘We are no longer in- 
terested in natural curiosities, historical sub- 
jects, homemade automobiles, ete. What we do 
want is anything new in the way of development 
in the fields of mechanics, science, invention, in- 
dustry and discovery. We can use any size photo- 
graphs, provided they be sharp and clear, and we 
want the facts and figures relating to the 
subject, of course, accurately given. The name 
and address of the inventor or manufacturer is 
always desired in connection with any device 
which you may describe.’’ 


Rythmus has removed from 140 E. Twenty- 
second Street to 150 E. Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. This magazine pays $1 per line for ac- 
ceptable verse, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the editor. Its tendency is strongly in 
the direction of the modern schools of expression. 

The Fordson, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit, is cir- 
culated to owners and prospective owners of Ford- 
son Tractors and is backed by The Ford Motor 
Company. W. A. Banks is editor. This magazine 
is looking for material of various types and pays 
up to 2% cents per word. 

Prairie (formerly Milwaukee Arts ree 
2459 N. Albany Avenue, Chicago, has suspen ed 
publication indefinitely according to Samuel Pes- 

(Continued on Page 10) an 
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The Story is the Thing 


The Fundamental Story Quality is Plot; Get a Good Plot, a New 
Plot, and You Have Won Half the Battle; an 
Invitation to Student Writer Readers 


By A. H. Bittner 


Assistant Editor, Short Stories Magazine 


ESIDE my desk looms a pile of manu- 
B scripts two feet high. Two feet of 

paper of all shades and qualities, 
bound together with clips, patent fasteners, 
rubber bands, pieces of string, dainty baby 
ribbon, scraps of rag, and every conceivable 
variety of “the tie that binds”; two feet of 
pleasing, fair, and execrable typewriting— 
some single-spaced, some double, some 
triple, some with a scant quarter-inch mar- 
gin that often runs off the right side of the 
sheet, leaving bits of the story to.the reader’s 
imagination, some with majestic two-inch 
margins on all sides, some that can be read 
at a glance, some so blotted out and cor- 
rected that it is an impossible job to make 
head or tail of them; some in script, written 
with pen, pencil and what must have been 
a hunk of charcoal. They are mighty inter- 
esting visitors, these manuscripts, impossi- 
ble as most of them are, for each has its 
personality, often more clearly revealed than 
in the person of its author. Each of these 
manuscripts represents hours of patient 
work, represents hopes and ambitions, repre- 
sents who knows what stimulus? 

_To make a magazine out of this pile, to 
dig out the acceptable stories, to detect the 
spark of possibility in others, to recognize 
even the chance that the writer of one of 
these quite unusable stories may be helped to 


do the type of story the magazine needs— | 


that is the job of the editor. 

_More than fifty per cent of this two-foot 
pile of manuscripts are utterly impossible, 
the work of totally inexperienced persons 
who have no conception of fiction-writing 
but are spurred on by an ambition to 
break into print or to make “easy money.” 
Without fail December brings its floods of 
these manuscripts hammered out to finance 
the Christmas gift list. For these writers 
a magazine editor can do nothing; time is 
too valuable. Eventually the cost of post- 


> 
age and a growing pile of rejection slips 
convinces them that there may be a bit more 
to this story-writing than appears on the 
surface. 

Twenty or twenty-five per cent more are 
those manuscripts that show just a trace of 
experience, just a bit of ability—usually the 
work of writers who manage to sell a filler 
or two to one of the less exacting publica- 
tions and forevermore pour forth an as- 
tounding volume of manuscript. These 
tales are generally either “hack”—ancient in 
plot—or they are pointless, fall away to 
nothing and become tiresome drivel. And 
their writers never learn. Months of work 
with them yields no results; they never get 
past a certain point of submediocrity. They 
are the ones who contribute to my pile (in- 
tended for a magazine of masculine appeal 
that uses no gushy love or boudoir stories) 
titles such as these: “Just a Working Girl,” 
“The Love of Roseline,” “Tattling”—the 
principal tattler being a beautiful young 
society bud—“Diary of a City Girl in a 
Small Town,” “A love-letter story written in 
book lore with titles and authors’ names af- 
filiated.” Magazine editors easily recognize 
their work, and time is too short to waste 
on them. 


—t HE remaining twenty or twenty-five 


per cent of the two-foot pile consti- 
tutes an editor’s real problem. There are 
the acceptable stories; there are the stories 
that can be made acceptable with a bit of 
work; there are the stories of writers who 
sell most of their work ; and there are those 
toughest of problems—the stories from writ- 
ers who have sold one or two to the maga- 
zines, who have the ability yet do not seem 
to be able to ring the bell consistently. 
These writers are both the hope and the 
worry of the manuscript reader—to help 
them sell five out of six instead of one out 
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of six; to help them find themselves, to turn 
out the work of which they are capable; to 
try to place a finger on the weak spots in 
the story and perhaps suggest a remedy; 
that is the most interesting although most 
difficult part of an editor’s work. 


A LTHOUGH eighty per cent of this 

two-foot pile of manuscripts will in all 
probability be worthless to the magazine, 
every manuscript there will have its chance; 
every manuscript will be read. Often that 
reading can be safely discontinued at the 
foot of page one—as the confetti-sprinkling, 
hair-hiding, page-gluing, upside-down and 
back-to-back-page school of detectives have 
definitely established—but every manuscript 
is read long enough to ascertain whether or 
not it is at all suitable or whether the writer 
is a promising prospect. Yes, even the pen- 
cil-written scripts are read, for most editors 
remember that the first O. Henry manu- 
scripts were in longhand. No matter 
whether your name is Hank Potts, from 
Pumpkin Center, or Rudyard Kipling, your 
manuscript will be read. And if your name 
is Hank Potts, and the reader discovers in 
you a new “find,” buys your first story and 
turns you into a regular contributor, that will 
afford him a greater satisfaction—it will ac- 
tually mean more to his magazine—than 
reading a dozen good stories by “big names” 
who are expected to produce good stories. 
A magazine lives on new authors, writers 
who will take the places of the present “big 
names” when their day will have passed. 
There is one safe bet—if your story comes 
back it does not meet the requirements of 
the publication to which you addressed it; it 
has had its chance and has not made the 


grade. 
THE Perrect Story 


66 AT do you consider a perfect 
short-story?” asks a writer friend. 

For the all-fiction magazine the perfect 
short-story would be one that opens with a 
bang, that arrests the reader’s attention in 
the first paragraph ; it would be a story with 
a strong and fresh plot, a plot that will 
quickly arouse a reader’s interest, that is 
worth his while to follow; it would be a 
story with plenty of action, action that moves 
right along rapidly and tensely enough to 
transform the reader’s interest into suspense, 
Each scene, each paragraph, would be an in- 


tegral part of the story, helping to develop 
the plot; extraneous matters and tiresome 
details would have no place in it. It would 
be a story with strong characters, characters 
that live, that move, that breathe, and that a 
reader will remember; it would be a story 
that is convincing throughout, both in plot 
and in characters; a story that sustains the 
interest at white heat till the climax and then 
closes with a snap, a twist—a surprise end- 
ing that could not be foreseen, that comes 
as a delight and that causes the retrospective 
reader to think back and mentally review 
the places in the story that justify the end- 
ing, the little touches that were there but 
that he did not fathom. Such a story will 
bring any reader back for more. 

An impossible ideal? Perhaps, but, to 
my mind, a story is successful in the degree 
to which it meets these requirements. And 
a story is rejected because in one or more 
of these particulars has fallen short. 


Wuy Are MANUSCRIPTS RETURNED? 


PR OBABLY more manuscripts—and 

from now on I am speaking of the 
twenty per cent of real possibilities—are 
returned because they are ordinary than for 
any other cause. They are usual, mediocre, 
lacking in originalty ; their plot is the regu- 
lation thing, its developments not of suffi- 
cient strength to hold a reader’s interest— 


they are just not good enough. Dozens of 


stories as strong as these can be secured, 
but a magazine needs the outstanding, the 
unusual, the better-than-the-average. Where 
a story of this kind falls short is the hardest 
thing to explain to a writer, the most diffi- 
cult thing to analyze, yet an editor can read- 
ily feel it; to him such a story is just one of 
the inconspicuous little hills in the vista of 
the day’s work; it is the peak he is after. 

By their very nature the causes for a 
manuscript’s rejection are interwoven, one 
overlapping the other. Practically always 
the patient succumbs to a complication of 
ailments ; yet, if we are able to lay finger on 
the main trouble, and remedy that, the minor 
ailments will either cure themselves or be 
more easily recognized and overcome. 

Lack of plot is undoubtedly the writer's 
worst trouble—a fatal one ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred. To an all-fiction maga- 
zine the plot is the thing; the plot is the 
story. Occasionally an experienced and 


| 
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skilful writer is able to sell a story that has 
very litle plot strength. But that is the rare 
exception. A story without a plot—really, 
a manuscript without a plot—is simply a 
narrative, and narratives seldom interest. 
Readers do not care to follow a minute ac- 
count of a character’s experiences, opinions, 
etc., unless the thread of a real story makes 
them of some importance. 

The members of your immediate family 
might be interested in a narrative of your 
trip from Boston to New York, but the peo- 
ple on the next block from you would not 
give a rap to hear it. If in the course of 
your trip you ran across a gang of crooks 
planning to rob a bank, if you circumvented 
them but were arrested and tried as a con- 
federate, were acquitted and hailed as a hero 
—then your story would interest folks ten 
states away. The first is a narrative, the 
second a story; and the difference between 
them is the all-important secret of “plot.” 

Or, to use an apt illustration an editor 
recently drew: If Mary loves John and 
marries him, that is no story. If Mary is 
homely and John has vowed to marry none 
but a beautiful girl and yet Mary wins him, 
that is still no story. But if homely Mary 
purposely introduces beauty-loving John to 
a very pretty girl and uses this girl’s faults 
and shortcomings to impress her own de- 
sirability upon John, thereby winning him, 
that is a story. 

Even experienced writers cannot seem to 
- grasp the necessity of this fundamental 
story quality. Men who sell with a fair de- 
gree of regularity will persist in sending out 
an utterly plotless piece of work every third 
or fourth trip. Why? I wish I knew. Per- 
haps it is lack of materiai, lack of a real 
story to tell. If that is the cause—a hun- 
dred times better to send out nothing at all. 
Plotless paper-fillers neither bring in money 
nor give you worth-while experience. 

You cannot lay too much stress on the 
plot; get a good plot, one that has at least 
some originality, one that turns and twists 
a bit, one that has several threads afloat in 
the story and all nicely worked together at 
the proper moment—and you are well on 
the road to a successful story. 

_ Right here let us spike the mistaken no- 
tion some writers cherish that a story must 
be regulation” to be acceptable ; as a writer 
friend recently wrote, “I hope this is suffi- 


ciently orthodox to get by.” <A hack plot is 
an abomination. Sometimes a hack plot 
with an original twist or a new presenta- 
tion gets by, but the new plot is the one the 
editor looks for day in and day out. The 
new plot—the story that is “different,” but 
that is within the scope of his editorial 
policy. For a magazine barring successful 
crime stories, a story in which a murderer 
cold-bloodedly slaughters half a dozen inno- 
cent people and ends up by marrying the 
heroine and settling down to a life of peace 
and opulence would no doubt be different— 
but hardly acceptable. Keep digging in 
your plot mine for that new idea, that dis- 
tinctive story, and, if it does not ram square- 
ly into a magazine’s taboo, you will sell it 
every time. 


6¢— TNCONVINCING?” spells return to 
another batch of manuscripts, even 
though they are equipped with plot strength. 
Though the plot be good, unless it is told 
in such a way that the reader will believe it, 
of what use is the story? Sometimes it is 
the whole atmosphere of the story that is 
unconvincing—and in these cases the writer 
has probably laid his story in a section with 
which he is unfamiliar. Again the plot mo- 
tives do not ring true; either they are far- 
fetched in their conception or they have not 
been properly presented. In other cases it 
is particular scenes or devices that sound 
false and put the whole story out of tune: 
such as the promiscuous use of coincidence, 
of “accidental overhearing,” of stepping out 
of character in order to satisfy the plot—in 
a word, any action that is not perfectly nat- 
ural and plausible. Often a writer replies 
to the charge of unconvincingness with a 
newspaper account proving that the incident 
in question actually occurred. To which I 
can only reply that truth has far greater lati- 
tude than fiction; unless it is convincing I 
do not care how many times it has occurred! 
A reader simply will not believe it. 
Workmanship of course has a good deal 
to do with the making of a successful story. 


“The best of plots may be presented in a 


transparent way, and nothing falls flatter 
than the surprise plot that is anticipated 
halfway through the story. Plots that are 
obvious, easily foreseen, are generally the 
result of poor workmanship. Sometimes it is 
just a word, a phrase, a paragraph or a 
scene that gives’ away the plot; again it is 
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because the whole story has been presented 
back end first. Another of the products of 
poor workmanship is the laborious, lumber- 
ing tale through which the wheels of the 
plot can be heard rumbling and turning, in 
which the internal machinery can be seen 
sticking up through its story covering on 
every other page. When you have a good 
plot respect it—tell it in a natural and a 
careful way; cover its structure properly, 
oil its joints, let it run smoothly and un- 
noticeably. Your reader does not want it 
forced upon his notice; he wants to believe 
that your tale is an actual happening, not a 
creation of ink and paper and an author’s 
imagination. 

The antithesis of obviousness, but equally 
dangerous for a story, is confusion. = ment 
a story is perfectly intelligible a reader 
should not be asked to follow it. Stories 
which require a chart and compass to pilot 
one’s way through their involved mazes 
invariably sail back home. Often attempted 
subtlety is responsible for confusion. If 
you have a good story, tell it in a natural 
unassuming way, and avoid the affected 
“deepness” that requires every paragraph 
toend: “Then * * * If she had known 
writer has no justification for asking his 
reader to keep guessing at the meaning of 
the dots, to hunt for the hidden subtlety in 
the spaces. 


S a story’s mission is to entertain, the 

manuscript that is tiresome, dull, wordy 
and lacking in interest can expect little con- 
sideration. Many a story starts off with a 
rush, only to be bogged in a slough of tire- 
some and uninteresting events and details 
that smother the plot and kill the reader’s 
interest. Sometimes editorial cutting will 
save such a manuscript, but more often it 
goes back as uninteresting. A charming 
Western story came to my desk recently, a 
story that was different, original and very 
well done, but it was killed by six solid 
pages of anthropology and legend which 
had nothing to do with the real theme but 
were introduced as a background for the 
hero. Well, the anthropology killed it, but 
the writer was able to see my point; he 
simply cut out the six pages and returned 
one of the best stories I have read in a good 
while. When your plot is well sustained 
by action, when extraneous matters are 


carefully excluded, when every incident con- 
tributes to the progress of the plot, dullness 
is not likely to creep in. 

Even though plot is the primary con- 
sideration, the characters of course have a 
good deal to do with the success of a story. 
Wooden dummies or convenient automatons 
that can be made to perform in any way 
without consideration for consistency or 
faithful reproduction of the characters they 
are intended to portray will kill the best of 
plots; and characters that are addicted to 
unnatural changes of purpose serve to make 
a story unconvincing. 


Although a good plot may get by with 
ordinary “stock” characters, the magazine 
editor is as anxious to secure fresh, original, 
unusual characters as plots with these attrib- 
utes. Certain it is that a good strong char- 
acter will never hurt a tale—it has sold many 
a mediocre one—and a poor unconvincing 
character may easily kill it. 


Manuscripts written in defiance of a 
magazine’s editorial. policy are butting 
against a stone wall. A magazine that does 
not want successful crime stories, sex 
stories, supernatural or problem stories does 
not want them—and will not take them. 
Sending manuscript of that sort is a sure 
way to reap a crop of rejection slips, yet 
some successful writers keep “experiment- 
ing.” One well-known humorist continues 
to send domestic comedies to a magazine 
that specializes in outdoor fiction and 
stories of a masculine appeal, eschewing 
domestic trials and tribulations. Another 
well-known writer persists in sending pul- 
sating love tales and sex stories, though he 
has been repeatedly advised that they are 
positively not wanted. Such blind sub 
mitting is simply a waste of postage—and, 
incidentally, a busy editor’s time. Know, 
your magazine before you send your stories 
to it; sow your manuscripts in the propet 
ground, -just as a farmer picks out the most 
promising soil for his various crops, and 
your harvest will yield more checks and 
fewer rejection slips. 


For technical points I believe the average 
editor has little use. The story is the thing. 
When a writer gives me a long-winded dis- 
sertation on subjugating the characters and 
emphasizing the plot, or vice versa; of this 
and that “treatment” or technique, I cam 
only mentally yawn and reiterate: The story 
is the thing! 
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narration in the third person is prefer- 
able to the “frame” story in which the 
reader is first asked to observe the 
idiosyncrasies of the prospective story-teller 
and then listen to his story. The latter 
method necessitates interesting the reader 
first in the narrator, and then anew in his 
characters. But, here again, some mighty 
fine “frame” stories have been written. 

A logical, unified time scheme makes 
easier reading—and a good story should be 
easily read. It is not advisable to jumble 
up your time or make it any more involved 
than is absolutely necessary. Where a story 
starts in the present and must throw back 
into the past, into the time of events which 
transpired before the story opens—or a 
double past, a scene that occurred in the 
past earlier than the past before the story 
opens, it is often better to start with the 
earliest scene and work to date, or else to 
break the thread of the narrative, definitely 
taking the reader back to the past scene as 
if it were a present. An attempt to skip 
heedlessly back and forth between scenes of 
different times is quite sure to result in 
confusion. 

Telling the story from one point of view, 
through the eyes of one character, also 
makes easier reading and enables a reader 
to consolidate his sympathies more readily ; 
it tends to make a stronger story. 

Gaps of years in the telling of a story are 
likely to give it a drawn-out tone. Generally 
speaking, a concise, rapidly transpiring 
story is preferable. 

Unexplained, indefinite, or “believe what 
you choose” endings are usually unsatisfac- 
tory—tabooed by some magazines. 

“Trick” stories in which an unfair ad- 
vantage is taken of the reader are unwise. 
Detective stories where the guilty party is 
hauled out of the air, a character the reader 
has not met before and could not possibly 
have suspected; the story in which the 
writer deliberately misleads his reader by 
holding back information to which the 
reader is entitled—stories of this type only 
serve justly to incense the reader and will 
generally receive the rejection slips they 
deserve, 


But I have very little use for “rules” on 
points of technique, or for discussing them. 
The story is the thing, and without a story 
all the technical ne id in the world are 


ENERALLY speaking, straightforward ° 


worthless. Stop worrying about technique 
and get that plot! 


To Get More AccEPrANCES 


I. Have a story to tell before you start 
to fill up manuscript. Get a plot—one that 
will hold a reader’s interest. 

2. Study your field. Familiarize your- 
self with the magazine with which you want 
to build up a market. Keep your stories 
within its scope, or send them somewhere 


else. Don’t try to convince the editor that 


he doesn’t know what he wants. 

3. Write about the places you know. If 
you are a Westerner leave Greenwich Vil- 
lage and the slums of New York to New 
Yorkers. There are plenty of them, and 
they can’t write your type of story. 

4. Action! Does your story move? If 
not, put some life into it or throw it away. 

5. That surprise ending, or the big point 
of your story—is it covered up successfully ? 
Have you unveiled it at just the right 
moment, or will nine out of ten readers see 
through it on page four? 

6. Is your story convincing? Would 
you believe it yourself if someone else told 
it? Would each of your characters actually 
do as you have made him? Don’t send out 
a story that sounds “fictiony.”’ 

7. Go over the manuscript and cut down 
the excess baggage. Those extraneous 
matters, however well you like them—un- 
less they further the plot of the story, throw 


‘them out. 


8.. Make the point of your story per- 
fectly clear. Often a writer expects the 
reader to take too much for granted. Re- 
member, the reader does not know all you 
know about this story, but only what you 


put on paper. Make everything clear be-— 


yond the chance of confusion or misunder- 
standing. 

g. Points of fact. Are you sure of all 
of them? Never take a chance on doubtful 
truths, Nothing will give you a worse repu- 
tation with an editor than to let him discover 
misstatements, incorrect geographic, cli- 
matic or other conditions, situations his- 
torically untrue, in your manuscript—noth- 
ing, unless he publishes your story and re- 
ceives a flood of letters from his readers 
pointing out the inaccuracies! 

1o. And keep everlastingly at it—not 
only with new manuscripts but with the old 
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ones in which you still have faith. Find 
out the trouble that is bringing back the 
stories that ought to sell. Fix them up and 
’ try again. I have known stories to sell on 
the fourth revision. 


Wuat Snort Stories WANTS 


[NASMUCH as this article may turn some 

of your manuscripts toward Short 
Stories, let me sketch briefly what we can 
and cannot use. 


We can use good stories of almost any 
length, short-stories, novelettes, novels up 
to 60,000 words. Short-stories of North, 
East, South and West; America, Africa, 
Asia or any other interesting setting. A 
good Western story is always welcome; 
likewise a realistic baseball yarn, a circus 
story that smells of tanbark, a railroad story 
that is humanly done, a racing story that 
is not loaded down with crooked gambling, 
a crime story that does not make of crime 


‘a promising career, an Alaskan or North 


Woods story, a prizefight yarn—in short, 
anything that will appeal to the average 
man, anything that is red-blooded, that 
smells of the out-of-doors, that is clean and 
wholesome. 

Short Stories cannot use: successful crime 
stories, ghost stories, supernatural tales of 
any sort where the supernatural is not ex- 
plained, society stories, love stories that are 
love stories and nothing more than that, 
psychological studies, sex problem stories, 
phantasies and wild tales that are not based 
on common sense and fact. 

Readers of THE STUDENT WRITER are 
more than welcome to address their manu- 
scripts to me personally and are assured of 
my careful attention. If you have a story 
that Short Stories can use it will be a priv- 
ilege to help you put it across. If you can 
do the sort of story Short Stories needs I 
shall be mighty glad to help you locate 
among our consistent contributors. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 4) 


in April the editor, Grace Atherton Dennen, has 


Oil Field Engineering, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, through its editor, William P. Coleman, 
sends the following message to writers: ‘‘We 
would like to hear from writers who can handle 
technical or semi-technical articles on the produc- 
tion end of the oil industry. We would also like 
to get in touch with writers living in or near oil 
fields, who can handle special assignments from 
time to time. Our magazine is devoted exclusively 
to the problems of the man who prospects for, or 
drills oil wells, and of the engineer who solves the 
attendant questions. Non-technical writers could 
perhaps give us fact articles of wells drilled or 
brought in, or shut in ufider difficulties; oil well 
fires, how they caught fire or how extinguished; 
unusually bad fishing jobs, and articles on many 
subjects. All articles must be accompanied by 
glossy photographs or other suitable illustrations. 
Where one or more persons figure in an article 
we want names and connections, as John Smith, 
driller, or field superintendent, or engineer. Whén 
persons appear on photographs—and we want this 
almost without exception—names must be given 
in order, so that we can identify each person. 
Copy for this publication must be neat, and that 
means clean type, clean erasures where necessary, 
and on good white paper. Copy must be up to 
standard the same as for fiction magazines. We 
have no space for general material, and we want 
facts.’’ Mr. Coleman makes no mention of rates 
or plan of payment. 

The Lyric West, 1139 W. Twenty-seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, has ‘been incorrectly listed in the 
uarterly Handy Market List of THe SrupENntT 

RITER. In answer to a short notice published 


sent the following message concerning the policy 
of her magazine: ‘‘The Lyric West has never 
paid on acceptance and has never promised to do 
so. It pays on publication, and a slip stating that 
fact is sent to the author of each accepted manu- 
script. Also, the acceptance slip states that The 
Lyric West cannot promise immediate publication, 
having much accepted material on hand. If an 
author, understanding these facts, then leaves his 
manuscript in my hands he should not be im- 
patient when crowded files compel a little delay. 
I am always very sorry to keep writers waiting, 
and hope to do much better in the future when 
the present oversupply is disposed of. We pay 
$5 per page, on publication, and are, at present, 
much overstocked.’’ 


The Junior World, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a paper for boys and girls, sends 
the following: ‘‘We are in the market for stories 
that would-appeal to juvenile readers of from nine 
to twelve years. Stories may be from 1500 to 2400 
words long, and must be clean and wholesome, 
but not goody-goody. Good animal stories are 
needed occasionally, and also serials of from four 
to six chapters. Brief articles of an instructive 
nature but with an appeal to young readers are 
sometimes used. Payment is on acceptance.’’ The 
member of the editorial staff who writes this does 
not specify the rates paid. 


Epworth Era, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Ten2., 
states that no poetry will be purchased for at least 
six months and possibly a year. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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What is Writing Talent? 


The Only Way to Learn to Write is to Write, Yet Most 
Students Read, Dream, and Talk About Writing 
Instead of Producing Copy 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


First of a New Series by the Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly, Associate 
of Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


success at fiction writing? Answer 
to such a question is hopeless until 
we determine what “gifts” are, and espe- 
cially what we mean by “writing.” Most of 
the discussions of “talent,” “genius,” “i 


Wisc natural gifts are needed for 


inspi- 
ration,” as applied to creative writing are 
endless because those who are doing the dis- 
cussing seldom are talking about the same 
thing. Failure to define terms in these dis- 
cussions has brought confusion to such a 
point that now we hear that “writers are 
born, not paid.” No one can pick winners in 
the writing field with unerring certainty, but 
the problems of natural literary endowment 


_and literary training can be understood, and 


it is about these problems that I wish to 
speak in this introductory article. 

It is not customary to single out from 
among the graduates of our schools and col- 
leges those who are destined to become 
millionaires and those who are not. The 
business world is pretty well agreed that if 
a young man possesses certain natural quali- 
fications and devotes himself persistently to 
a given commercial purpose he will “get 
somewhere.” With equal common sense we 
can say the same thing about young aspir- 
ants for success in creative writing. 

Let us first of all understand, in talking of 
literary objectives, whether we are (to keep 
our business figure) thinking of earning a 
million dollars or of just “getting some- 
where.” In other words, when we speak of 
literary success do we mean becoming one 
of the country’s greatest writers, or do we 
merely mean “breaking into print” or “land- 
ing” now and then with a passably good 
story? This distinction makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. It is my belief that any 
person of fair intelligence, who is reason- 
ably industrious, can, with or without the 
possession of any special talent in writing, 


become a writer. To achieve literary great- 
ness, an extraordinary endowment is re- 
quired. Such an endowment need not in- 
volve “heaven-sent” talents not found in 
other people, but it must involve a most pe- 
culiar and rare combination of such talents. 
Let me explain. 

The average writer who breaks into print 
writing “popular stories” of the second and 
third grade, and manages, say, to make a 
modest living, will find that his success has 
depended 


60 per cent on sheer industry or energy; 

10 per cent on personality ; 

30 per cent on technical skill. 
The writer, on the other hand, who pro- 
duces a best seller or wins national fame 
for the high excellence of his art will find 
that for his success he has depended 


45;per cent on sheer industry or energy; 
4s \per cent on personality ; 
10 per cent on technique. 


THE main variation in these two sets of 
factors is that of personality. This 
simply means that by hard work and tech- 
nical skill a person may advance his literary 
fortunes just so far, after which everything 
depends upon what manner of man he is. 
You cannot possibly make a big writer out 
of a little person any more than you can 
make a wedding cake out of sawdust or a 
balloon out of bricks. Great writing de- 
mands great vision. Great visions cannot 
be gained by hard work nor by studying 
technique: their possession is largely a ques- 
tion of what you are “born” with and of 
your early training up through your adoles- 
cent years. 
By placing as low an estimate as I do on 
the value of technique to the really great 
writer I do not mean to imply that he has 
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little knowledge of the principles of his 
medium, but that, compared with his other 
assets, that in technique is low. I mean that 
his dependence upon technique is far less 
than ‘his dependence upon his personality 
and his energy. He may have—as indeed 


‘many noted writers like Chechkov, Conrad, 


Hergesheimer and Irvin Cobb have—practi- 
cally no conscious knowledge of technique 
and yet he may, by the sheer force of his 
energy and the richness of his personality, 
win enviable rewards. 


BY the “personality” of great writers I 

mean their “temperament,” their pecu- 
liar “slant” on life, which induces them to 
brood on the meaning and direction of life 
and impels them to its imaginative recon- 
struction in impressive patterns or pictures 
which appeal pre-eminently to the senses. 
Temperaments of this type are not at all un- 
common. There are many philosophers 
more profound than Meredith, many dream- 
ers more haunted by the mystery and trag- 
edy of the sea than Conrad, many fatalists 
more sensitive to landscape “atmosphere” 
than Hardy ; but very few of these people do 
anything about it; such temperaments are 
characteristically undynamic, passive; they 
philosophize, they dream, but they are not 
impelled to expression. The Merediths, 
Conrads and Hardys, however, both dream 
and write. This combination of gifts is the 
remarkable thing; if “genius” means any- 
thing, that is it. 

The many efforts that have been made to 
construe literary genius as some sort of oc- 
cult or mystic endowment have no scientific 
support: such views are the sentimental no- 
tions that book-lovers like to entertain ; they 
are not entertained by writers themselves 
and have ‘no basis in fact. The English 
psychophilosopher Hugh Elliot, in a recent 
book has even tried to establish some con- 
nection between medical disease and liter- 
ary genius—a preposterous enterprise. 
Health, sanity and common sense have never 
been proved to be handicaps to the finest 


literary achievements! In this respect the 


author is much like any other individual who 
works for a living. 

An examination of the “secrets” that pro- 
duce great writing is not our purpose here. 
Where one student of writing is interested 
in understanding how noted writers pro- 
duced their greatest works, a thousand stu- 


dents are interested in knowing how they 
began. “Show me,” says the average stu- 
dent, “how they wrote and sold their first 
story. Tell me whether I have any talent 
at all, whether I can hope to write and sell 
enough stories to make a comfortable living, 
and I shall be content.” To such I wish to 
address the rest of this article. 


PLEASE examine the first set of qualifi- 

cations given above. Note that the 
item of technical skill is given only one-half 
and that of personality one-sixth the value 
of energy. Why this. importance attributed 
to energy? The answer is easily given: 
and yet there seems to be greater misunder- 
standing of it than of any other problem 
faced by the beginning writer. 

The main reason for the vast majority of 
failures among people who profess a desire 
to become writers is that—they don’t write. 
The way to learn how to write is to write; 
and yet most students of the art do every- 
thing—read textbooks, dream about writ- 
ing, talk about writing—except producing 
copy in the quantity necessary to insure ad- 
vancement, They are wanting most of all 
in industry ; they lack industry because they 
haven’t sufficient energy; and (here we 
touch the fundamental difficulty) they are 
not industrious because they haven’t the de- 
gree of interest in writing which they think 
and say they have. 

There is nothing more curious in this 
world, or more disheartening, than the large 
number of people who seem to think that 
fiction-writing in some sort of sacerdotal 
function, a sort of mystic, spontaneous com- 
bustion of the spirit, which causes the ap- 
pearance of remarkable stories in reputable 
magazines with the author’s name attached 
to them. In seeking help, they seem to ex- 
pect to be quickly put in tune with waves 
of “inspiration” broadcasted from heaven 
which will enable them to achieve their 
soulful ambitions. They become shocked 
and discouraged when shown that fiction- 
writing is as hard work as any other, of 
harder. They are impatient for results. 
They are unwilling to face the writing of a 
library of practice drivel in order to do 4 
few good pieces. 


just before I sat down to write this 4 
young woman came to me saying she 
wanted help in writing short-stories. 
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asked her how much writing she had done. 
The answer was, “None,” and she had been 
“wanting to write for eight years”! A hope- 
less case. People who want to write, 
write ; they don’t think about it. They may 
write very badly because they are too sub- 
jective and have no idea of an audience and 
know nothing about technique, but—they 
write something. They do this because they 
are interested in the thing; nothing can stop 
them. Their interest gives them the energy 
needed to get writing done. The young 
woman I speak of, it developed on further 
questioning, had no plot ideas, disclaimed 
ever having had any “interesting experi- 
ences,” and couldn’t even see any reason 
why she “should try to get readers excited 


‘ over anything she should write.” She was 


intelligent, an expert in her daily work, 
could have learned technique, and in her 
own experiences was excellent material for 
stories ; but—the fundamental desire for ex- 
pression was lacking. 


On the intensity and the endurance of 2 
man’s interest in writing does his success 
hang more utterly than on any other single 
factor. Love of the medium and love of the 
deed, or want of that love, make or break 


ninety-five out of every hundred aspirants. 


Where that love is, you find something as 
deep as life itself. Let it be given, and 
much can be added unto it; take it away and 
you have left but a shell. How much writ- 
ing have you already done? The answer 
to this question will give the best answer I 


know to the question as to how much writ- ‘ 


ing you are going to do. 


A rough-looking beefy gold-miner from 
Alaska showed up in New York with a 
swollen bank account, a wife, and a pro- 
fessed interest in making stories of his years 
of harrowing experiences in the frozen 
north. Jack London would have given up 
in despair had he heard the tales that man 
told. His wealth of story material was 
enough for a dozen writers. His effort to 
write his stuff, however, resulted in wretch- 
ed failure. “It wouldn’t go.” He suffered 
agony in attempting composition. He re- 
belled, swore, and finally mutinied alto- 
gether, confessing that he had made the ef- 
fort “only to please the missus.” He him- 
self was bored stiff at the mere thought of 
recalling his painful adventures in seeking 
gold ore. His was a case of having riches 


in ideas but no fundamental interest in the 
writing. His failure was complete. 

About the same time arrived a young 
woman deploring thirty weary, monotonous 
summers on a hog-and-hominy farm in Kan- 
sas. “I’m going to earn fame as a writer,” 
she announced, in substance, “or be carried 
out feet first.” She was a thin, drab, pious 
person with little in her head save a huge 
disgust for her Kansas home and a vague 
but almost fanatical zeal for success in her 
writing. The plots she presented were 
barely recognizable slices of life, outside cut 
and pretty thin. She knew little about 
human conduct, and what she did know, so 
timid was she, she wouldn’t believe! When 
told of her handicap, she paled but said 
tremblingly: “Can’t help it; I’m going to 
write.” And write she did, and after three 
years of ceaseless effort she found a pub- 
lisher. Fortunately for her, there are 
enough people in the country interested in 
her shadowy, de-emotionalized view of life 
to pay her.a decent living, and she is now 
busily at work, content. Hers was a case 
of having in the way of literary talent little 
but her interest in the thing. This enabled 
her to succeed in a mild way where the epic 
adventurer from Alaska failed. 


LEGIONS of people with literary ambi- 

tions who get-nowhere are more pre- 
occupied with the thought of why they 
would like to succeed than they are with 
the thought of what they are going to do to 
win success, They are so busy counting 
unhatched poultry that they let the incuba- 
tor get cold. They want to “win fame,” to 
“earn some money,” to “be independent,” 
to “live wherever they choose,” to “make 
the family proud of them,” to “fulfill an 
ambition” ; and, alas, all too many, having 
failed at nearly everything else, turn to fic- 
tion as the one glorious thing within their 
slender powers. They take to writing, one 
would think, because the pen doesn’t weigh 
very much. 

Pathetic illusions! The creative instinct 
doesn’t “nourish” the idea, it puts the idea 
on paper; it doesn’t want another person- 
ality, it craves to express the one it has. 
Desires for money and fame are not at all 
inconsistent with a genuine literary pur- 
pose; they are generally incentives to ener- 
getic action; but if the resulting action be 
not the putting of ideas in the shape of 
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words on paper, all resolutions will come to 
nothing. 

There is no more fascinating study in the 
psychology of character than this of under- 
standing the antics of the “literary bug.” 
Strange and innumerable are its effects on 
the human it inoculates. The most common 
of all the unhappy afflictions, perhaps, is 
the mistaking of a love of reading for a 
talent for writing—the ‘“book-lover com- 
plex.” Reading great stories is such fun, 
the author seems to be having such a good 
time writing these magic words—go to, it 
can’t be very difficult, muses the fond 
reader. “I’ll do a few books myself in odd 
moments.” Once, however, he realizes that 
the easier a book is to read the more pain- 
ful the labor that produced it, he becomes 
discouraged and peters out—as he should. 
The manuscripts of such writers invariably 
are strewn up and down with literary flour- 
ishes, which upon examination invariably 
prove to be unconscious imitations of the 
writer’s beloved authors. Painful is the 
process of curing this fault. The interest 
here is not in self-expression but in being 
“literary,” than which there is, with one ex- 
ception, no greater curse. ; 


"THE one handicap greater than the 

“book-lover complex” is that caused 
by some pathological inhibition. By this I 
mean the nervous disorder due to some sex 
maladjustment which prevents the writer 
from comprehending the conduct of normal 
human beings. His manuscripts, without 
his knowing it, express not life as it is but 
some suppressed personal desire. Neurotic 
desires are not always fatal in their effects ; 
sometimes, as in the case of many, probably 
most, great poets, they are the very source 
of the deepest inspiration, and if the neu- 
roticism is removed the inspiration will 
vanish. Innumerable, however, are the 
mild neuroses which make all efforts at 
creative writing utterly futile. Probably 
ten per cent of all struggling writers who 
fail to win success have this disability. 


The psychopathology of writing is a 
vastly intricate and often baffling problem 
and can be no more than touched upon 
here. I shall deal with it in more detail in 
a later article of this series. It must suffice 
here merely to say that writers who are thus 
handicapped are always sore puzzles to 


themselves; they persistently seek advice 
and often resist it when it is given. Analy- 
sis inevitably shows that they are suffering 
from some curious inner restraint or fear 
or suppression that throws the whole deli- 
cate mechanism of writing out of order. 
It may be anything from the most trivial 
misapprehension, or prudery, up to deplor- 
able sex experiences or perversities that only 
lengthy psychoanalysis can cure. Self- 
analysis or self-curing of such inhibitions is 
impossible. Their removal calls for an ex- 
pert father confessor. 


The highest mark of genuine writing 
talent is an interest in the art so deep that, 
without teachers or guidance, or even an 
audience, copy in quantity is produced. The 
really gifted writer, seeing how poor his 
work is, does not let himself be paralyzed by 
exalted literary standards; he is a standard 
for himself. “The best,” he resolves in Pla- 
tonic dialect, “shall not be the enemy of the 
good.” Jack London was fond of quoting 
his favorite author, Conrad, as follows: “An 
artist is a man of action.” Action for the 
literary artist is writing. 


Nearly every student writer postpones 
too long the hour of beginning. He hopes 
for the beautifully finished plot, the perfect 
word, the high inspiration. The greatest 
writers cannot afford to do this; the begin- 
ner must not. The art of writing is a well- 
developed habit under constant control. 
Years of writing are necessary for practi- 
cally every literary aspirant to develop this 
habit well enough to release effectively his 
message to the world. For the average 
student a million words are needed for this 
training in habit alone. 


WHETHER or not you should write is 

a question no one can decide for you. 
It is a moral and literary problem. Most of 
us do the things we want to do, and writing 
is no exception. If you have an interest in 
writing, you are writing ; if you haven’t, you 
are not, and that is just about all there is to 
it—on the moral side. If, however, you have 
been writing persistently without attaining, 
so.far, satisfactory results, and you wish to 
know whether your “urge” is normal and 
promising or merely a deceptive “complex,” 
or if you wish some idea as to the length of 
time you must expect to continue to write 
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and study before you may hope for success 
—in these cases you may well seek expert 
advice. Such advice will not “make” you; 


it can only direct and guide your energies. 
The energies themselves are your main 
asset. The dynamic ambition wins. 


The Agent Speaks 


In the April Issue, Literary Agents and Some of Their Practices 
Were Analyzed by an Author; In This Issue the 
Agent Has His Innings and Discusses Authors 


EDUCATING THE AUTHOR 


By Epwin W. WILDMAN 


Former editor of The Forum; author of 
“Aguinaldo”; editor of “Reconstructing 
America’ (Page); author of “Writing to 
Sell” (Appleton), etc., etc. 


have read the article, “Some Experi- 
ences with Literary Agents,” in the 
April issue, with particular interest. 
Having for some fifteen years devoted my 
time and attention to the business of trying 
_ to sell literary product, I think I am in a 
position to “answer” the contributor in your 
excellent magazine. 

I have not read the article mentioned in 
The Bookman, but I would like to give the 
would-be writer a plain talk. 

In the first place, how can a writer select a 
literary agent as he would a lawyer? 

A person who goes to a lawyer expects 
and is required to advance a fee—a retainer 
—before the lawyer will give an opinion. 

The embryonic writer expects the literary 

agent to read his stuff for nothing, and then 
try to sell it on a commission basis. 
_ The system, if it may be so called, of the 
literary agent is not “professional” from the 
beginning. He is expected to pass upon a 
piece of writing sans fee, and then, if there 
is hope of selling, to send it around “for 
nothing,” and if it finally sells, to take a 
small commission. If it does not sell, his 
time is lost, his postage is lost, and his effort 
is lost. 

As a matter of fact, fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of the stuff submitted is not accept- 
able to the editor and should be sent back 
with helpful criticism ; but helpful criticisms 
should be paid for by the writer, just as the 


lawyer charges for his helpful opinion and 
service—whether it wins the case or not. 
Literary agencies should go out of busi- 
ness who make no charge for opinions ; but 
if they are not capable of making a con- 
structive, helpful opinion, they should not 
be in business any more than should a law- 
yer be allowed to practice who steals his 
client’s money. If a client has “no case,” he 
should be told so and advised to “pay up.” 
If a writer has not produced a story or an 
article that is salable in the literary markets, 
he should be told so and why, and charged 
for the opinion; but a writer should not ac- 
cept the opinion of a literary agent unless 
that agent has some standing and record. 


There are very few, if any, literary agents 
who know what the editor wants; but there 
are literary agents who are better guessers 
than the unknown writer. The amateur, or 


‘new writer, if he expects any service from 


the literary agent, should expect to pay him 
for his service—in advance. 

That’s the trouble with the whole literary 
agency game. The writer isn’t willing to 
pay for his education. He expects the agent 
to take his, if he delivers the goods—i. ¢., if 
he sells the manuscript ! 

My sympathy is with the literary agent 
and the reader for the magazine. They are 
flooded with stuff that lacks the first princi- 
ples of literary craftsmanship, but so eager 
are they (the reader in particular) to dis- 
cover a diamond in the tons of quartz, that 
they dig through dirt, cherishing hopes of 
making a find; and if they do make a find, 
the find usually skids off to the editor who 
buys, or goes it alone, and leaves the literary 
agent outside. 

Writers do not play fair. They use liter- 
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A Literary Coach 


Aitained critic, with magazine 

and newspaper editorial ex- 
perience and a knowledge of mar- 
kets, will give practical advice on 
novels, stories, and feature arti- 
cles. Is a graduate of the Course 
in Journalism of the University of 
Wisconsin, with a master’s degree 
from the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University. 
Has taught college classes in the 
short story for three years, and ts 
now manuscript reader for three 
metropolitan magazines. Prompt, 
personal reading and careful, 
constructive criticism are guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 


Mary A. McMaHAn 
Box 605, General Post Office 
New York City. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 
Wi 


ritecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Oollier’s, Cosmopolitan, ows Every- 
dv etc. manu- 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
116 Park Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEAT ACCURATE 
TYPING 


Manuscripts of every nature typed in COR- 
RECT TECHNICAL FORM. 

Your manuscripts given the most careful 
and prompt attention, as I devote my whole 
time to this special work. CLEAN, L - 
PERFECT PY guaranteed. 

Rate: 50c a thousand words, with carbon 
copy. Write for sample. 


M. B. KULLER, Authors’ Typist 


212 E. California St. El Paso, Texas 


WESTERN AUTHORS! 


Here is a California Criticism Bureau 

We market, edit and type manuscripts. For two 
months the special criticism rate will be 40 cents 
a thousand words. Editing and typing 70 cents 
thousand words. 
“We give the personal touch.” 
WRITERS’ CRITICISM BUREAU 
Union Street San Francisco, Callfornia 


ary agents as bridges, without toll, to pass 
over to acceptance. 

An editor who has done more for writers 
than any other editor in America, and who 
for one year became a literary agent, said to 
me: 

“We ought to charge them (the unknown 
writers) $50 before they get in the front 
door”—just as a lawyer would. 

If you want to learn a trade, you go to a 
vocational school and pay for your course. 
If you want to learn to write, you must ex- 
pect to pay for the schooling that the liter- 
ary agent or reader gives you. Pick out a. 
literary agent who can give you a record of 
experience and retain him, by a fee, as you 
would a lawyer. 


LITERARY AGENTS 


(An answer to “Anonymous” in the April 
Number) 


- By ONE or THEM 
AVING been a literary agent for 


some twenty years, if I don’t know 
my business I ought to be ashamed 


- of myself, but I think I do know somewhat 


about it, and, knowing it, I must say I agree 
with most, if not all, of what “Anonymous” 
wrote in the April SrupDENT WRITER. 

I have a kind of an “inkling, inkling, ink- 
ling” who the first literary agent is whom 
he mentions. He is a very blunt critic, and 
was, and is, entirely honest. The fact that 
he returned two manuscripts, saying they 
were unsalable, one of which the author sold 
later, merely shows—or at least probably— 
that the author had the good fortune to hit 
on a market with which the agent was not 
acquainted, or did not think of. He, so to 
speak, made a mistake, and a man who does 
not make a mistake now and then never 
makes anything. 

The agent who files manuscripts sent him 
has some excuse. Impossible manuscripts— 
especially verse manuscripts—have often 
been sent to me with instructions to try them 
around without revision. Supposing they 
are returned once or twice, as they are cer- 
tain to be, they had much better be filed, 
just as a protection to the author. Should 
I send them back to the author, he would 
probably send them around, and so, by keep- 
ing them, I saye him an immense amount of 
postage, and also save editors the trouble of 
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looking over them. This may not be strictly 
honest, but it is at all events not a venial sin. 
Besides, no one is absolutely honest in any 
business. Take a doctor, for instance. A 
lady comes to him who has nothing the 
matter with her, but she has money, and the 
doctor knows it. Now the doctor has to 
treat her, willy-nilly. If he doesn’t give her 
some harmless medicine she will at once go 
to another doctor, abuse the first doctor, and 
the second doctor will give her some in- 
- nocuous colored water and get her money. 
I think this is a fair comparison.* 

Class No. 2 I have never yet encountered. 
Doubtless it has its members.. The plan is 
nervy, so to speak, but cannot work in the 
long run. 

Class No. 3 is outrageous. The hard 
wotk—and it is hard work—in this business 
consists in the fact that the literary agent 
has to read and revise every manuscript 
himself—or he ought to. 

I don’t think much of credentials. Person- 
al experience should count, and reputation. 
Ceteris paribus, the proof of the pudding in 
the eating lies. 

I am glad, naturally, that “Anonymous” 
means to try literary agents again, because 
possibly he might connect with me; but I 
am not going to advertise myself here. I am 
perfectly willing to stand on my merits. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who was a client of 
mine, once told me that there were only two 
honest literary agents hereabouts—one was 
a woman, who shall be incognito, and the 
other—well, no matter. 


Truth to tell, it is easy enough to be dis- 


honest in this business if you want to, but 
what’s the use? Anyone can hang out a 
sign of literary agent without knowing one 
thing about the game. I have known pris- 
oners in jail to do it. 

So, by all means pick your agent care- 
fully. Pick one who isn’t afraid of telling 
his record. He may not have sold a great 


*The editor of The Student Writer wishes to 
state emphatically that he is not in agreement 
with this paragraph. The theory that “I might as 
well take the money, because if I don’t someone 
else will” is pernicious, decidedly unethical. The 
whole reasoning in this ph is distorted; but 
it is published as written for the light it throws 
upon agency practices. The article is written by 
a literary agent of reputable standing, but we 
think he is injudicious in this particular statement. 
If a manuscript is submitted to an agent, he is in 
duty bound to inform the client when he decides 
definitely that it is unsalable. The practice of let- 

the author think the material is being per- 
Pet tly submitted when it is not, cannot de- 


Millions of dollars are paid 
for Short Stories. You have P mona 
and practical meth- 
the Tjgon home study course 
DR. RIOHARD BURTON, who gives in- 
dividual criticism and correction of lessons. 
He also offers a special Revision and OCriti- 
cism Service to a few Amateurs and Profes- 
sional Writers. Send today for FREE Book- 
let and our Special Profit Sharing Plan. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 127 Laird 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Good Morning! Mr. Author 


WHY LET THAT MANUSCRIPT 
BOTHER YOU? There is a SERV- 
ICE STATION ready to type it for 
you, just as you have always 
wished to have it typed. Now 
doesn’t that make you feel fine? 
Let us solve your typing problems. 


Just answer this ad and we will 
show you how we can serve you. 


THE MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Box 264 
Taylor, Texas. 


To Serve You Well Is Our Aim. 


Attention! 

Authors’ Manuscripts 

Revised and Typed 

Poems Typed 
_ Work is guaranteed as to Style, Accuracy 
and Neatness. Write for rates. 

R. C. DRUMMOND 

1204 Ordway Pl. Nashville, Tenn. 


AUTHORS: Let an authors’ secretary of 
long experience prepare your manuscript 
for publication. 50c per 1000 words, includ- 
ing carbon copy. JANET WEBER, 2058 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 


SUPERIOR MANUSCRIPT TYPING © 


Correct form, accuracy and neatness guaranteed. 
All work done by thoroughly experienced and 
capable manuscript typists. Prose, 4c per 100 
words. Poetry, lc per line. 
The Superior Typing Bureau 
416 W. Union St., West Chester, Pa. 


TO THE WRITING FRATERNITY 

When we type your te 

26c per M. We want YOU to become acquainted 
us. 


with 
BRINKMAN and MOEHLE 
Dept. 8 Okawville, 
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nsely Practical—Up-to-the-Minute’’ 


So Lemuel L. De Bra, Popular Fictionist 
Characterizes the Student Writer’s Simpli- 
fied Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 


“It seems to me that you have an exceptionally fine course here—one 
that gets right down to business and keeps to it. The discouraging thing 
about other courses I have examined is that they drive you back to the 
prehistoric days and compel you to wade through a mass of worthless stuff, 


such as “What is a jongleur?” etc. Your 
course is intensely practical, up-to-the-min- 
ute, and for that reason worth the price 
to any one who will study it. In fact, I 
have already recommended the course to 
several.” 


This is the remarkable letter which has 
been received by The Student Writer from 
Lemuel L. De Bra, popular author of 
short-stories and book-lengths—you may 
have especially noted his Chinese stories in 
Blue Book Magazine—stories that carry 
with them all the lure of the Orient and 
have been cited by authorities as examples 
of the most popular type of Chinese story. 


We know that we have the most effective 
training course in short-story writing that 
has yet been devised. Instead of confusing 


students with a mass of dogmatic technique, - 


the course reveals to them the principles 
back of effective story-writing. Formulas 
and points of technique are given, not to be 
blindly followed, but to assist the writer in 
mastering essential phases of the short- 
story—to furnish a scaffolding which he can 
discard when he no longer needs such sup- 
port. 


Isn’t this worth while ? 
If you want- to learn more about the 
course send now for the free booklet, “Short 


Story Technique by the New Method.” 
Sign the coupon below. 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 

1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligati 
Method,” and full information about the Simplified 
‘Training Oourse in short-story writing. 


Satisfied S. T. C. Students Are 
Substantial Boosters for 
the Course 


“Let me say right here that I am 
supremely ple and 4 satis- 
fied with your method of criticism 
of work submitted you. It would 
be so — for you either to adopt 
a high- -mighty attitude with su- 
perior comments way over the heads 
of the tyros, or to go to the other 
extreme and be lax with the need- 

ful criticism. You have struck the 
happy medium.”—F. F. G., Buffalo, 


“The study has been wonderfully 
helpful. The more I do of this work, 
the more feverish I get to go ahead 
with it. Thanks so very much for 
all the help and i ration the 
course so far has been to me,””—M. 


| R., Washington, D. C 


“T want to take this occasion to 
tell you how pleased I am with your 
course. I am not trying to jolly 
myself into the thought that I am 
a judge, but I am familiar with sev- 
eral methods, such as ————————’s 
and ——_———_——’s; and to be per- 
fectly frank, I couldn’t get any- 
where with the subject until I luck- 
ily stumbled on your course. 

“Please don’t feel I’m handing 
around any blarney. My idea is, 
when a person is really accomplish- 
ing something worth while, by all 
means tell him.’’"—F. W. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


“Your criticisms are very help- 
ful. I have already taken the course 
in short-story work at the > 
but the course consisted of text- 
book work mostly, whereas yours is 
the actual practical work. I feel 
that your course is a great benefit 
M. C., New Rochelle, 


“This work is surely what I have 
needed. I am, and have been since 
the first, very enthusiastic over the 
lessons in story writing. I think the 
course is simply great for one who 
really wants to write. I can’t 
write when I have finished the 
course I'll be ashamed of myself. 
I don’t see how anyone could fail, 
if he had any talent at all for writ- 
ing, since ever is made so 

lain.’”—Mrs. M. Newcastle, 
yo. 
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JOIN THE 
Writers and Artists’ Colony 


At the request of many writers and artists who have worked at Moss 
Rock Vista, and have been inspired by the majestic beauty, multiplicity 
of scenes and legends, towering pines and whispering zephyrs, glorious 
sunrises and sunsets beyond comparison, The General Land Corporation 
has set aside a full section of choice lots for artists and writers exclu- 


sively 
IN BEAUTIFUL MOSS ROCK VISTA 


in the Rockies, only twenty miles from the heart of Denver. Excellent 
roads. Every convenience close at hand. Open the year round. Lots 
each, $75.00; $1.00 down and $1.00 per week per lot; no interest. No 
payments required during sickness. Clubs, groups, or individuals, 
spend your vacation in the ROCKIES. Send check or money order. 
For further information, address 


GENERAL LAND CORPORATION 


Main 5810. 


‘ quantity of work for his clients, but remem- 


ber that his share of the transaction is only 
one third. The other third belongs to the 
writer. 


The writer, by the way, should always re- 
vise his manuscript under advice, and not 
let the literary agent do it, or else two styles 
will probably appear, and there are as many 
styles as there are authors. 


I would urge authors, though, to ask for 
their manuscripts back again in a reason- 
able time. I have in my possession manu- 
scripts of books which were sent to me 
years ago with the request to keep them 
until later. I have to carry these around 
with me wherever I go, and dare not destroy 
them, though where their authors are now 
I don’t know, and probably never shall. 


The custom of Tom, Dick and Harry, to 
say nothing of Mary, Eliza and Betty, ask- 
ing one to go on 50-50 is absurd, and yet 
every week I have that request. If the au- 
thor is in the public eye, that is a different 
matter, but I’d like to know where a literary 
agent would be at the end of the year if he 
took all the expense of marketing on him- 


Loop Market, Denver, Colo. 


SMALL DETAILS IN TYPING A MS. ARE 
OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 
We will your uscri; rrectly every 
paper—on 
ing and revision, 75c per 1000 words. 


CHARLOTTE KENT-STURGISS 
P. O. Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, West Va. 


Mid-West Author’s Representative 
Expert typing and minor errors corrected. 
Prompt and accurate service rendered. 
For particulars write 
C. J. HOGAN 


508 N. 25th St. Omaha, Nebr. 


self, charged nothing for his services, but 
simply went on guesswork as to whether a 
manuscript would be accepted or not. It is 
foolish to ask such a favor. 

I rather fancy there are more than five 
classes of literary agents; and, with all due 
deference, I am perfectly certain there are 
more than two classes of editors. I have had 
an extensive and peculiar acquaintance with 
editors; in fact, I have been one myself, 
three times, and so I know what I am talk- 
ing about, but—never again! 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


ARE YOU FAIR TO 
YOURSELF? 


Editors have very exacting standards for 
judging the stories you send them. Are 
the stories you are now submitting as good 
as they can be made? If not, you are un- 
fair to yourself. 


The editors of The Student Writer can 
help you to make your stories better. If 
you are not familiar with their service, 
send a manuscript now for a trial crit- 
icism, comprising manuscript corrections, 
complete typewritten constructive analysis 
covering all phases of your story, and a 
list of probable markets. 

You cannot correct errors until you be- 
come aware of them. Let The Student 
Writer editors point out your faults to you 
and suggest corrections. Avail yourself 
now of their experienced assistance and 
frank advice on your manuscripts. 

This department is under the personal 
direction of Mr. David Raffelock, associate 
editor of The Student Writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For Each Prose Manuscript of 


2,000 words or less $ 

2,500 words or less. 1.85 
3,000 words or less 2.25 
4,000 words or less. 2.60 


3.75 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 3.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing)....................$1.00 
Additional lines, each -05 
With typing, per line 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the betterin 
of the style. A brief criticism and list o 
probable markets included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand words 2-00 


Without typing, -per thousand words........ 1.50 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP. 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 


Rate for prose, per thousand words.......... $1.00 - 


Rate for verse, per line (minimum 265c).... .01 


All fees payable In advance. 
Inclose return postage. 


The Student Writer 


1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
ative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
poche features appear in the table of 
nts. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


707 Butler Bldg. 


A Valuable Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 
This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing nmranuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as promptly as possible to the best markets 
available. 
The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of. his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
y the magazine is charged; minimum com- 
mission, $3.00. 


- The service is open to non-subscribers as well 


as subscribers. ; 
Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
age Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 
olo. 
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“The Mystery Pearls” 


Prize Contest Report 


who tackled the March wit-sharpener were 

somewhat disappointing to the contest edi- 
tor. A large proportion had to be ruled out be- 
cause of improbability, and the best were not ex- 
ceptionally striking. The problem employed for 
the March contest was the winning situation in the 
February contest, submitted by Rena I. Halsey of 
Brooklyn, which read as follows: 


A costly pearl is missing from Robert Newton’s 
safe. He suspects the new butler, phones for 
detectives, and then finds beside the safe two 
chain beads belonging to his mother’s guest, Olive 
Gray, a girl he loves, notwithstanding that she is 
a card fiend, and deeply in debt. Remembering 
that she had said that she could open any safe 
combination, during the discussion of a notorious 
bank robbery, he resolves to take no chances. He 
phones that the jewelry has been found, but the 
detectives are hastening to his house. Robert 
hurries to Olive’s room and without any explana- 
tion peremptorily orders her to leave within fifteen 
minutes. The girl whitens, but nerves herself and 
with baggage they start for the station. Robert 
ignores her sobs as she cowers in a corner. As 
Olive leaves the car she presses a small package 
into his hand. Robert finds his safe open on his 
return owing to his negligence, but while seeing 
that nothing is missing, finds the missing pearl 
on the floor of the safe. Bewildered, he examines 
it and then, perceiving Olive’s package, opens it, 
to find another pearl, a fac-simile of the one found 
in the safe. * * * 


The first-prize solution is by A. E. Marion of 


T= developments submitted by contestants 


- Fairfield, Wash. It is an ingenious and satisfy- 


ing development. 


First Prize Winner: 


James Gray, a safe-combination wizard, has 
been m many questionable escapades and has been 
practically dropped for many years by his family 
of good standing. Becomes friendly with man 
who once owned a valuable pearl, but because of 
failing fortunes had to dispose of it to Robert 
Newton, He still has a duplicate of the pearl in 
his possession which he had made as a protection 
when he owned the genuine pearl. James steals 
the imitation pearl. Employed as butler at New- 
ton home, he plans to exchange pearls without 
arousing suspicion. At the Newtons’ he comes 
face to face with his sister Olive (to whom, as a 
young girl, he taught the combination tricks). She 
suspects his purpose. When an opportunity is af- 
forded, she slips to place where safe is kept and 
surprises her brother there with the pearl in his 
hand. Tries to take pearl from him, not knowing 
it is the ge ig which he had intended to sub- 

n the scuffle, t are alarmed by a 
sound and flee the place. 

In her rooms, Olive finds her string of beads 
has been broken. In removing them from her 
bodice, she finds the pearl resting in a fold of her 


dress. At this point Robert orders her to make 
ready to leave. 

When Robert makes discovery of the pearl in 
the safe and its perfect duplicate in the box, he 
immediately consults his jeweler and learns the 
pearl Olive has given him is but an imitation. 

The new butler is missing (having lost his nerve 
and put back the stolen pearl), but a message 
comes for him which is investigated. It proves 
to be from Olive telling him the guilt has been 
fastened upon her, but she will not betray him pro- 
vided he puts the ocean between them. This—and 
a visit to the pearl’s former owner—explains every- 
thing fully to Robert. 


Rather too much is left to coincidence in the 
second prize-winner, but it is interesting and 7 
probable. It is by Mrs. Ida D. Wuest, 2855 Madi- 
son Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second Prize Winner: 

While Robert is examining facsimile of pearl 
found in the safe, detectives arrive and_immedi- 
ately order all members of the household to be 
questioned. Robert informs them how he won this 
pearl in a gambling game. The butler states that 
he has just arrived the day before, having come 
from the East. The upstairs maid identifies the 
chain-pearls as belonging to Miss Olive, who has 
just gone to station from which she (the maid) 
has just come. 

The detectives, with maid, now race to station, 
where Olive is pointed out to them im earnest con- 
versation with a man, and he is heard saying: 
“*7’U take care of you, Olive.’’ 

They are brought back to Newtons’, and Oliwe’s 
companion addresses the detectives: 

_**T regret to say that I come of a family of 
card fiends. A few years ago my grandmother 
died, leaving a pair of costly pearl earrings. The 
pearls were removed and given to the two young- 
est members of the family, I being one of the 
lucky ones. Being hard pressed for money, while 
gambling, I placed this pearl at stake and lost, as 
Mr. Newton remembers. After many regrets I 
decided to gain possession of it at any cost. 
bribed Tom, the butler, to apply for a position 
here and to do the work for me. Olive, my sister, 
came in unexpectedly while he was on the job. amd 
of course threatened to expose him. The butler 
revealed to her that I was at the bottom of all 
and she agreed to keep silent. Later, finding the 
safe open the butler evidently decided to play safe 
and restored the pearl. When Olive went upstairs, 
she realized that her chain beads were broken.’’ 

Olive, entirely innocent, had tried to protect her 
brother by sacrificing her own pearl. 

The third-prize solution is logically worked out, 
but the guilt as finally fixed might run counter to 
editorial prejudices. Emeroi Stacy, 163 Twelfth 
Street, Portland, Ore., is the author. 

Third Prize Winner: 

When detectives arriwe, Newton dismisses them. 

He finds a jewelry store where a pearl the size 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 


The Technique of Fiction Writin 
ePrice $1.75 


THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 
Lieberman Price 1.20 


THE WRITER’S BOOK.....................Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price .65 


And ev writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD ......................... Price .70 
As: for catalogue for more detailed description of 

above helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 
For every writer who would keep informed re- 
gard. the market manuscripts. 


photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 
More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 
More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 


and their requirements specically shown. 
Special upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 


Departments exp ng Juvenile, Ee an 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 
gans. 


*JAMES ENAPP REEVE, Publisher, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 


of his had been sold to a man answering butler’s 
description. Reaching home, Robert tells house- 
hold jewel has not been found. That night, 
Robert hears prowler in library. Next night, 
with a detective, he hides behind draperies and 
they capture the butler about to open safe. 

Butler, arrested, refuses to talk. Robert tele- 
graphs for Olive, who comes. Bursts into tears 
when she learns of the butler’s arrest, and tells 
Robert she is guilty one. Robert, his mother, and 
Olive go to the prison. Confronted by Olive’s 
admission of guilt, butler denies it, but will not 
admit his own guilt. Police tell Newton the man 
has just finished a three-year term for embezzle- 
ment. Butler declares he was punished unjustly. 
Olive declares he speaks the truth. 

‘*‘What is this man to you?’’ cries Robert. 

‘*He is my brother, and he shall not again suffer 
for what he has not done,’’ cries Olive. 

Robert’s mother, with head downcast, asks for 
a word with him in private. Tells Robert she took 
the jewel to pay a gambling debt. Olive had wit- 
nessed act and, for Robert’s sake, had dropped the 
two chain-beads, when discovery of the mother 
seemed imminent. She had induced her brother 
to buy another pearl, hoping to place it in safe 
undiscovered. The mother had replaced the pearl 
while Olive was on her way to the station. Butler, 
when arrested, was trying to discover what became 
of pearl he bought. All is forgiven and friendship 
and love restored. 

The following mystery situation, prize-winner 
in the February contest, submitted by Ben H. 


Pelton of Carlsbad, Calif., is the wit-sharpener 
for May. It will tax the cleverness of contestants 


to the utmost. 
WIT-SHARPENER FOR MAY 


The noon train arrived. A man carrying hand- 
bag crossed the platform. Two men set upon him, 


(Continued on Page 25.) 


WRITERS 
Have your manuscripts professionally revised 
and typewritten. Mail your Mss. or write 
Manuscript Service Bureau 
Box 1643, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A SKEPTIC? 
It will never get you anywhere. 


Still Going 
Superlative Typing 


Market Tips—Vignette Criticism. 
Included 


RM. 60 WRITERS WORKSHOP 4838 N. 
Seeley Ave., Chicago, 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 
- Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 
Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 
lopes. Gives neatness and Daters 35c, 
all m 


ribbons, all color for achines 55c. 
2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. |, Aurora, fll. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


An 
Announcement 


of the 
Purpose - Plan - Personnel 
Services - Fees - Advantages 


of the 


Authors’ Service Bureau of America 
New York City 


An organization of experienced and competent specialists providing a complete, 
honest, and practical service to professional and non-professional writers of 
constructive 


Fiction Photoplays Dramas Poetry Articles 


If you are willing to face the facts and are conscientiously devoted to your professional duty 
to provide the Public with literature that is a real contribution to our happiness 
progress; if you, like numerous other writers, want to be relieved of business and professional 
deiails, so you can devote your full time to creative work; if you want professional service 
that is service—then you will be interested in the service provided by our organization of 
specialists in the publishing and producing headquarters of America—a service that differs 
vitally from that provided, or professed to be provided, by any individual, bureau, institution 
or company with which you are acquainted. 


The service provided by our organization is a thoroughly efficient, practical, and a co- 
ordinated complete unbroken service to writers with all degrees of ability, specializing in all 
kinds of writing, and meeting with every degree of success. We function as consultants, 
critics, revisors, collaborators, marketing agents, private secretaries, business managers, in- 
structors, etc. In other words, we provide every needful and practical service to writers. 


It would be impossible for us in this page announcement to give 
you sufficient facts and information on which you can make a fair 
decision as to the scope and thoroughness of our service and its 
practical value to you and other writers, but we have prepared 
an interesting bulletin or booklet giving full details on every 
phase of our organization and work which we shall be glad to 
mail you without obligation upon request. May we send it? 


Send this coupon for complete information| 


As a writer I am interested in knowing more about your complete service by an organization of 
specialists. You may send me your booklet with full details. 


Authors’ Service Bureau of America 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Classified Announcements 


Rake, 80 cents line, payable in adwance, Eight ds to 
of five single insertions. 


TYPING, 6c 100 words; 

copy. 0. tense, 616 Bldg. 
MANUSORIPTS TYPED ye 4 SELL” with 

thousand words. Go.ipis BE. 1274 Bt 8t., Den- 

ver, Colo. 


eutgo return, 100 of each size, t postpaid for 
E. Hammer, 1140 Fairmount ‘Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITERS! Let me title your 
Lonaconing, 


AUTHORS’ MANUSORIPTS typewritten in salable form. 
Write terms. AuTHors’ Typist, 829 West Wayne Street, 


WRITER, ATTENTION! Do you Want us to Help you to 
Sell That S ? We know how to type your manuascri; 
just right. R. D. O. 1108 Vine- 


AUTHORS’ MANUSORIPTS, POEMS, typewritten and copy. 
Write, ANNA GuitLory, Box 


er TYPING. Prompt, correct. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
Carbon copy. J. Kurz, Carleton, Nebraska. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. short stories, 
.» typed accurately, neatl proper technique. 


bond paper; one car- 
bon copy. Oheck with manscript. Mrs. J. CO. Dituarp, 1608 
Lyle St., Waco, Texas. 


OAN YOU BEAT IT? 
ified t: 


Manuscripts prepared for publica- 
pines, errors corrected, carbon copy 

d words. Poetry, two cents a 
line. Satisfaction guaranteed. THonsTT# Trang, Authors’ 
Representative, Fargo, N. D. 


STORIES, POEMS, tag 
typed; clean, neat 
one carbon copy. 


Manuscripts of all kinds 
service. 50c a words ; 
Saaz, Rapid City, S. D. 


Bu ding, Portland, 
MSS. Bia an and revised. Prompt; Accurate; Neat; Rea- 
Write JANE 220 


oe Bldg. (524 So. ‘Spring BE). a Angeles 


NEAT TYPING promptly done. 50c per 1,000 in Poems, 
2c ;per line. Oorrections and carbon copy. SuNBEAM 
Typing Burgav, Box 1574, Ind. 


MSS. TYPED 50c 1,000 words. . Irene L. 
McOunz, 1010 Central Bldg., Los 


and Photoplay Manuscri typed. Accuracy 
of form guaranteed. Send "us. or ~~ for rates. Wapz 
Acency, Box 534, Tucson, Arizona. 


AUTHORS-WRITERS! MANUSORIPTS, stories typed in 
r form. Neat, accurate, prompt work. Try me. Write 
rates. Frances Bere, Box 241, Oregon City, Oregon. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSORIPTS! 40c per M. words. 
Work remailed within 48 hours. Apmx Ooprine Aazncy, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED in correct form 
ist. Rates reasonable. Guapys Fruru, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING—50c thousand words; with 
correction, oN Poems, 5c per . Legible carbon copy. 
You will e . Satisfaction is guaranteed. 
Eanest W. Gresz, , Texas. 


MANUSORIPTS of 


novels, or other articles 
Wotte te particalars ‘Any Vv. Miuuzr, 560 


simple copy of and work for the a 
sample first-class w 
E. Breed Conneaut, Ohio. 


THINK OF TYPING—Think of Nelson. Manuscri 
Aim View. E. Netson, 
Typist, Box 562, Hastings, Nebr. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPEWRITTEN. Write for 
S. J. Gaspar, 2762 McDonald Pl., Detroit, Mich. 


MANUSORIPTS NEATLY TYPED with copy. thou 
P. H DeWeese, 1245 York St., 


WRITERS! Manuscripts typed and in 
proper technique. Prom ranteed, Rates rea- 
sonable. M. E. Kauzr, Banc. 'ypist, Lynnfield, Mass, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY. Prompt work, 
carbon copy. 40c per 1000. Poems, 1%c line. T. R, 
Crow, Keytesville, Mo. 


TO THE ADVANTAGE of all amateur authors to write 
Eutmer E. Horrman, 640 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio. 


DO YOU WRITE? Then let me do your typing. 


50c a 


thousand words. One carbon copy. Attractive and accu- 
M. E. Fercuson, Jr., 4641 8th 
ico, 


Ref.: Covina Na- 


AUTHORS::. A distinctive service is offered in the correc- 
tion and revision of manuscripts by college graduates 
trained in English _~ its correct expression. Department 
for accurate typing - Br . No experimentation here. 
Work guaranteed. rite! Or submit manuscripts for 
— CORRECTION AND REVISION — J. R. Scott, 
res., "809% Broad St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MSS. OF ALL KINDS and revised. 

tion guaranteed. Centrally , outskirts of St. er 
Rates 40c M, revision 35c M Carbon copy. G. A. 
KREMER, Venice, Ti. 


ALL MANUSCRIPTS promptly and accurately copied, carbon 
50c the 1000. Mary H. Fostsr, Rock Hill, 8. 0, 
x 326. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED. Double anes. Ese 1000 words, 
ag copy. Anna V. Luoyp, 515 M t St., Fairmont, 
. Va. 


PRINTING: Send dollar bill for 100 envelopes; 100 note 
heads; 100 cards. Your name and address neatly 

Other ’ printing reasonable. ©. B. Ornanz, 2029 Kansas Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GIVE YOUR STORY a chance to get over! 
r 1000 words, with carbon copy and minor 
ELIABLE Service, Box 5382, Riverside, Ill. 


AUTHORS: I will our manuscripts promptly. Carbon 
furnished. copied free a month. Write 


copy 
for plan and terms. You be the one. 
G. Buair, Batesville, Ark. 


words; poems, ic 3 carbon copy. 
HAROLD DUNNETTE, 228 10th St. Southeast, Rochester, Minn. 
accurate; techn 
in os copy. ©. 


Typing, 50¢ 
corrections. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 
correct. 50c 1000 words, 
Dower, 635 r Ave., Long 


and Reasonable 
rates. J. Coueman, 415 N. iil St., Los "Toe Angeles, Call. sles, 


Write for terms 


AUTHORS: Manuscri: 
Ernest A. THOMSON, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED correctly, 50c per thousand “a 
including copy. Gzo. Coox, 8 22 Golumbus St., Toledo, Obie. 


| 
YOU CAN WRITE—while I type. Your manuscripts pre- | 
peset neatly and technically correct. A personal interest > 
en and all work guaranteed. For rates and particulars a 
write Roypen J. Tartor, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
| 
AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately and neatly typed on i 
fine grade bond paper with clear carbon copy, in accord- ; 
ance with editorial requirements. Write for samples and 
rates. F. M. McComas, Covina, Calif. 
tional Bank. 
| 
i MANUSORIPTS of all sorts edited, typed, criticised, proof- 
i read, by University uate, member of Oregon Writers’ 
: 
j 
| 
; 
q 
by experiencéd 
i, | 


YoU AUTHORS! go a moatarrtet of a story you 
‘ requirements; clear, clean, 


fond ag out. Send me your ma 
Write a J. E. Roor, 160 Sharpless Court, 


Ohio. 


Bond , clear carbon copy; 50c per thousand 
ont. Lam & Baker, 78 Ohippewa Road, Pontiac, Mich, 


THE JUVENILE FIELD pays little checks while P ase are 


learning to write. I can help BevLaH Rose StTEveENs, 
editor ‘Kiddie Page, Atlanta Address 169 Eliza- 
eth St. 


manuscri) making 
Oc ” “Carbon 


STAR TYPIST will 
corrections. 


necessary 
luded. Prompt service. Satisfaction teed. 
Give trial. LerHa Reapina, 1411 Ross, Texas, 


(Continued from Page 22.) 


knocked him down and snatched a long, blue en- 
velope from his inside pocket. The men jumped 
into an automobile and sped up Ferry Street, with 
Motorcycle Officer Layton in pursuit. 

Ten blocks. up the street Layton’s bullet punc- 
tured their rear tire, the machine careened into 
an embankment and the men jumped out and 
started to run. Layton ran down the man with 
the blue envelope showing from his pocket. A 
fierce fight ensued and the man was beaten into 
insensibility. 

Ivy Arch, near where arrest was made, was a 
deep cut through a hill. It was nearly two hun- 


_ dred feet long with cut stone retaining walls eight- 


een feet high, topped with steel lattice. 

"eal - was located near the center of the 
arch. Layton dragged the man to within a few 
feet of the box and placed him with his back 
against ‘the wall; then pulled the box for the 
wagon. The officer was positive that no one had 
entered or left the archway; nevertheless, the man 
was dead, stabbed in the back, and the blue en- 


velope was missing. * * * 


For the best development of this situation a 


prize of $5 will be given; for the second best, a 
prize of $3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Winning outlines will be published in the July 
issue, (The prize-winners in the April contest 
which closes April 31 will be published in the 
June issue.) 

Conpitions: The plot outline as completed 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusive 
of the original problem. It must be typed or 
legibly written. If return is desired, enclose a 
stamped envelope. No criticism can be given un- 
successful entries. 

Manuseripts must be received by June 1, 1923. 

Address Contest Editor, THE STUDENT Wrirer, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


AUTHORS PLAYWRITERS, POETS 


Have your manuscripts ofessionally type- 
written. Work and reason- 


ably done. Write 


F. R. McCARTNEY 
1508 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Have You An /dez 
FardA Mavie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
_ THE MOVIES 


Money /p /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don't 
think that you must be a genius to win success. 
Neither is it necessary to waste valuable time 
and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 
spondence courses of “lessons.” The real . 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 
on paper and send it to us immediately. Our 
Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
ip proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTHP 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of - 
love, hate, passion or revenge may prove to be the 

lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 

unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 

one has at some time thrilled to a great human | 
emotion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or 

experience. It is these really human stories of the 

masses that the producers want and will pay for 

liberally. Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 

good screen story should be. You can write it in 

any form you wish and our Scenario Editor will 

carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 

opinion as to its merits and how we can help you. 

THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe 

it to yourself to TRY. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 
. play writing that you would 
like answered. Most of the 
points whieh would naturally 
arise in your are 
book, 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN 
MAKIN 


iG.” It containg a 
gold mine of ormation 


\ and 

Ny aspiring writers have already 
lod = received a copy. Send for 
oO copy 

no “sg to the offer. 
ou have a story ready, send 
t to us, together with your 

request for the 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 


Suite 602-V, Bristol Building 
New York 


| 
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line. copy. ‘Address NELLE SHARPS, “Authors? 

Typing Bureau, Piedmont, Ala. { 
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The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


WHAT MAKES THE EDITOR’S LIFE 
WORTH WHILE. 


H. Bittner, associate editor of Short Stories, 

@ Whose highly informative article appears 

in this issue of THe StruDENT Writer, had 

this to say about ‘‘the author’s trade journal’’ 

in a letter received before we entered into cor- 

respondence with him on the subject of writing 
an article for our readers: 


My Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I want to thank whoever is responsible for send- 
ing me THE STUDENT Writer. We find it mighty 
interesting—in fact I believe it to be the most 
helpful and readable writer’s publication I have 
come across. 


Some time ago John Mersereau was kind enough 
to hand me what I fear was a scarcely deserved 
bouquet in the columns of your ‘‘Barrel,’’ anent 
the help I had given him. Needless to say, we 
editors are sitting in these jobs to help writers, 
to encourage writers who show signs of promise 
and to give a man who is willing to work with 
us every help and encouragement. 


Personally I feel that it is helping a new writer 
to put a good story across that makes this editorial 
life worth while. In some of these stories that 
have made the grade through suggestions, cor- 
rections, helps—yes, sometimes almost complete 
plot revisions—of mine, I cannot help feeling a 
perhaps presumptuous creative interest. Certainly 
a good story by a new author dug out of the 
‘‘pile’’ is a sure-fire call for that ‘‘grand and 
glorious feeling’’ Briggs pictures. 


Sincerely, 
A. H. Bittner. 
* 


THIS LOOKS GOOD TO US 


HE IDEA of writers’ colonies is a good one, 

and it seems to be growing. California has 

pioneered in this sort of enterprise—as per- 
haps is natural, since California boasts of prob- 
ably more writers in proportion to its population 
than any other state. Carmel-by-the-Sea, so far 
as we know, has the best-known writers and 
artists’ settlement; there are others, however, that 
seem to be thriving. 


Now, we note by the advertising columns of 
this month’s StupENT Writer, Colorado is to have 
its writers and artists’ colony. Moss Rock Vista, 
its projected location, is unquestionably a beau- 
tiful setting—accessible to the broad highway that 
leads through Denver’s mountain park system, and 
yet so retired as to make the dweller there feel 
‘fout of the world.’’ A small group of Denver 


writers have already chosen cabin sites in. this 
beauty spot, and it was this, we understand,that 


suggested the idea of making them the nucleus of 
a full-fledged settlement dedicated to the craft. 


We hope the move succeeds. A writers’ colony 
in the Rockies can do much for Colorado, and 
Colorado can do much for the writers. It can 
furnish scenic grandeur for inspiration, health- 
giving ozone to build up the constitution—and 
atmosphere galore. Already one member of the 
STuDENT WRITER staff has fallen for the lure of 
Moss Rock Vista. He is putting up a cabin on 
his mountain lots and expects to motor back and 
forth between that location and his office in Den- 
ver every day. Evenings, nights and mornings— 
not to mention week-ends—he’ll live close to na- 
ture, and yet be within fifty minutes of the heart 
of the city. If the ‘‘missis’’ takes to the idea, 
he will live there the year around, for Moss Rock 
is a place where the scribbleously afflicted can so- 
journ winter and summer and loaf, tramp, climb 
and write, as the mood seizes them, at the same 
time enjoying congenial companionship and absorb- 
ing sceffic grandeur right at its source. The winter 
whiteness of the Rockies is no less inspiring than 
the multi-colored beauty of the summer. . 

Hundreds of writers, many of them in the top- 
notch class, make Colorado their summer home. In 
this they show mighty good judgment, and 4 
writers’ colony in a choice mountain setting may 
be the means of greatly increasing their number. 
Personally, the editors know they couldn’t produce 
the same STUDENT WRITER in any other surround- 
ings. 

- Alluring offers calculated to induce us to move 
the publication offices elsewhere have been disre- 
garded just for this reason. 

A freakish idea, perhaps—but it seems to have 
a pretty firm hold upon us. The only boon we 
ask of fate is that it will let us go on publishing 
a trade journal for authors, out here in the shadow 
of the Rockies, for the next fifty years at the 
very least. W. E. 

*x* 


ADVERTISING POLICY ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 


HE STUDENT Waiter, above all things, desires 
to maintain a business policy of protecting 
its readers in every way. This policy is 4 
constant guide for the advertising department. 
While we cannot give a positive guarantee with 
every advertisement published in this magazine, 
we assure our readers that we do not overlook any 
reasonable precaution to keep THE STUDENT 
Writer free from unreliable advertising. 
In keeping with this policy we hereby give notice 
that we will not accept advertisements announcing 
rize contests of any nature from other than 
well-established publishers, unless accompanied by 
the following information: The amount of cash to 
be paid in prizes, with definite statement of how 
much is allotted to each prize; names and . 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


Scene from ** Broken Chains’’ 


$10,000 Prize Win- 
ing Scenario, 
written by Miss 
Winifred Kimball, 

a Palmer trained 
writer of Florida. 


$8000 Pai 


For Idea 


by Famous Film Director 


Proves serious dearth of suitable screen ideas. 


Generous 


prices offered for stories which you may be able to write. 


OTHING in months has so em- 

phasized the serious shortage of ac- 
ceptable scenarios as the fact that a 
famous director recently paid 
$8000 merely for an idea. He 
did not even buy a completed 
scenario, just the bare idea. Such 
incidents are rare. Producing 
companies search for stories, but 
are generally not interested in 
mere ideas. 

This should not discourage 
you, however, for if you have 

screen ideas, you can be 
trained to develop them into ac- 
ceptable photodrama. 

This corporation teaches pho- 
toplay writing through an ac- 
credited home study course. We 
cannot give you the ability to 
create ideas, but if you have it 
—many have who do not realize it—we 
can train you for this work. 


Daily Contact 
With Leading Producers 


TH Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
in addition to teaching photoplay 
writing, is the largest single clearing 
house for the sale of scenarios to pro- 
ducing companies. 
Our daily contact with the motion 
Picture studios tells us of the serious 
oa of acceptable screen stories. 
lore than one hundred producing 
nies in Los Angeles, alone, offer 
$500 to $2000 for suitable stories. Yet 
ir offers go begging, while many men 
and women, unaware of it now, could 
actually supply needed stories and earn 
generous rewards, 


$1000 and Royalties Offered 


entered the producin: 

Id in a ition to our lucationa 

and =< activities, and are producing 
better screen stories. 


As an inducement to new writers, we 
offer a new basis of remuneration, pay- 
ing for the scenarios we select on a roy- 
alty basis for five years, with a 
minimum advance payment of 
#1000. 


We are tremendously concerned 
about enlisting new writers to 
write better stories for our own 
pictures, as well as to supply 
other producers. 

And many men and women 
who do not now realize it, have 
the power — Creative Imagina- 
tion — which makes photoplay 
writing possible. So we search 
the nation for these people by 
offering a free test which has 
already brought phenomenal re- 
sults, 

We do not encourage anyone 
lacking this vital — to attempt to 
win success in this field. Our desire is 
to train qualified people to grenern 
stories to fill this great demand. 


Advisory Council 
Frederick Palmer 
Author and Educates 
Thos. H. Ince 
Producer 
Allen Holubar 
Producer and 
E. J. Banks, M.A. 


analysis. 


Test Yourself at Our Expense 


perms you have this power. A 
Wyoming woman, an oil salesman, 
an Arkansas farm woman, a sculptress, 
a former advertising man, and many 
others, discovered and developed by us, 
have sold stories to producers or become 
staff writers in studios. 


Still others, not desiring to write pho- 
toplays professionally, have developed 
their power of Creative Imagination, 
through this course, because they knew 
= invaluable this power is in any 
eld. 


Surely you should know if these op- 
portunities may be yours. It costs noth- 
ing, no obligation. Send for the Palmer 
Creative Test. We hold your answers 
confidential. 


If your replies qualify you, we send 
you additional information relative to 
the Palmer Course and Service. Send the 
coupon now. Learn if you have this 
hidden talent which opens these new and 
rich opportunities, 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 2405, 
I Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me by return mail your Creative Test 
which I am to fill out and mail back to you for 
It is understood that this coupon en- 
titles me to an intimate personal report on my 
ability by your Examining Board, without he 

. i slightest obligation or cost on my part. send 
Carrol B. Dotson’s booklet, 
| $10,000 Imagination Was Discovered.” 


Iso 
“How a 


Rob Wagner me free, 
Screen 
Rex Ingram 
Director and 
C. Gardner Sullivan | Name 
Scenarist to Thos.H.Ince 
J.L. Frothingham { STREET 
James R. Quirk Cote 
| 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


A Course in Literary Diagnosis 


ROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN, psychologist and author of “The 
Art and Business of Story Writing,” “How To Write Stories,” etc., 
and his associate, Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell, formerly Fiction Editor of 
Collier's Weekly, offer a course in diagnosis to all students of fiction who 
wish to determine their chances of success. Experience has shown them 
that most beginners wish to know, before plunging into a determined 
apprenticeship to the art, whether or not their “urge” is normal and 
promising and wish to gain some idea of how long it will take them to 
succeed. This course is planned to give an answer to these questions and 
no other. It will last two months. There are no formal questionnaires, 
no fixed routine. It will be mainly correspondence with Mr. Uzzell sup- 
plemented by special writing assignments based on the student’s letters. 
All criticism and advice will, of course, be relentlessly sincere and honest. 
The fee is twenty-five dollars, payable in advance. You are invited, if 


Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office, 


care The Janda Co., 395 = Street, 


New York, 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. Book f 
manuscripts, novelettes and scenarios wanted. }} 
Submit Mss. No reading fee. 


AUTHORS 


Have your manuscripts typed in correct form. Prompt 
and accurate service. Carbon copy furnished free. 
Rates reasonable. Write for sample of our work. 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 


207 Hickory Street Ottawa, Kansas 


AUTHORS! STUDENT WRITERS! 


let us 
SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 
. That is what we will do if you let us prepare your 
manuscript for you. Our work does not come back because 


of form or errors. 
pt Service—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write Rates 
SIMMONS TYPING AGENCY 


- Charles A. Simmons, Mgr., 5005 Ky. Ave., W. Nashville, Tenn. 
YOU WRITE IT WE TYPE IT 


interested, to write to Mr. Uzzell for an application blank. 


| Canadian Pacific Building 


| New York. | 


AUTHORS—WRITERS, ATTENTION 
Ezpert Manuscript Typing 
Have it properly t and revised. I do work neatly, 
ey and efficiently; technical forms. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Let’s get acquainted. Write for terms or 
submit script. WALTER A. WENTZ | 
Authors’ Representative 
Shelby, North Carolina. 


Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell 


ing of the judges; date that contest closes; date 
that awards are to be made; method of publish- 
ing awards; whether or not unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned to writers, and whether 
manuscripts which receive awards will remain the 
property of the author or will become the prop- 
erty of the firm or individual conducting the con- 
test. This information must be supplemented with 
bank or other reliable references assuring us that 
the firm or individuals offering the prizes are re- 
po and can be depended upon to pay the 
awards. 


We will not accept, under any conditions, an 
advertisement of a prize contest which carries with 
it any kind of registration fee. Such contests 
verge closely upon lottery schemes and place the 
advertiser and medium carrying the advertising in 
jeopardy with the postal authorities. 


This policy is a protection to those who wish 
to conduct legitimate contests as well as to our 
readers. 


The advertising department is glad to receive 
information concerning advertisers who fail to 
carry out statements or fulfill offers made in their 
announcements in THE SrupENT Very 
often such things oceur through error or oversight 
and we find that we are usually able to straighten 
out the difficulties through correspondence from 
this office. This also proves a help to us im 
eliminating unreliable advertisers. 

The editorial policy with regard to announce 
ments in the literary market tips department is 
governed by the same considerations. 
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The Author’s 
Own Typewriter 


Remington Portable 


TS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 


Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 


Portable. 
Easy payment terms, if desired 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 


Address Department 25 
Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORE 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 
G. GLENWOOD CLARKE 
W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises Mss. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


Mss. Typewritten and Marketed 
Carefully revised and typed, double spaced, with car- 
se copy, %s1. 00 a thousan dwords, or for straight copy- 
(minor errors corrected), 50c a thousand words. 
OfuSem 4000 words or less, $1.00. Est. 1912. Send 
stamp for further particulars and references. 


William Labberton, Literary Agent 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


WESTERN STORIES 
Books, Articles and Songs 
Written, Revised and Criticised 


Joel Shomaker 
Ye Olde Editor 
4116 Aiken Ave., Seattle, Washington 


SEND ME THAT REJECTED MANUSCRIPT 
If it is worth revising, I can revise it. 
Write for terms. 

C. L. DANNELLS, Corrector of Manuscripts, 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. | 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT-TYPING 


i Manuscripts correctly typed in form re- 
quired by publishers. Fifty cents a thousand 
fay! words. One carbon copy. 


MARIE ROSBOROUGH 


501 Kelly Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS 

ai Short Stories, Novels, Photoplays, etc., neatly 

i punctuation. ght copying— per 

words. 10% Glscount on new accounts: 


N. HALL 


2258 Florence St. Victoria, B. C. 


AUTHORS 


For neat and accurate typing, send your 
work to me. 50c per 1000 words, one carbon 


copy. 
MARY F. BEARD 
P. O. Box 401. Port Arthur, Texas. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 10) 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
offers $1000 in cash prizes for letters on ‘‘ What 
Are the Benefits of Customer Ownership of Public 
Utilities?’’ Contest is open to everyone. The 
letters may be either a few pages or much longer, 
By the best letters Forbes does not mean best 
from the standpoint of literary excellence but best 
in the reasons and ideas presented on the question. 
Forbes reserves the right to publish any of the 
letters submitted, and plans to begin printing some 
in advance of the awarding of the prizes which 
will be announced in the June 9th issue of that 


prizes to be awarded are as fol- 
lows: —_ e $500, second prize $200, third 
prize e100. here will be forty additional prizes 


of $5 each. Contest closes May 19, and all manus- 
cripts should be in the hands of the Contest Edi- 
tor at the above address before that date. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, a Macfadden publication, announces the re- 
sults of its *‘True Story Contest’’ as follows: first 
prize of $1000 to Grant Hubbard, Cambridge, 
Mass., for ‘‘The Big Adventure’’; "second prize 
of $500 to Beatrice E. Harmon, Mishawaka, In- 
diana, for ‘‘The Story of Barbara Brandt’’; 
third prize of $300 to ‘Coeatta Galloway, San An. 
tonio, Texas, for ‘‘Daffodil’’; fourth prize of 
$200 to Josephine Opdyke, Albany, New York, for 
‘*For Want of Love.’’ Thirty other stories ‘were 
awarded prizes of $100 each. 


IT PAYS 


to have your manuscripts correctly typed, | 
revised and criticised by experienced | 
workmen. 


MAIL your manuscript to us TODAY for | 
efficient, expert service! EXPERIENCE jj 
COUNTS! 


Special rates for lengthy seumueeripte. 
OUR WORK ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
Write for further information or send your manuscript | 
Cincinnati Literary Service Agency | 

2613 Dennis St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


typed accurately and in strict technical oun 5 by 
expert typists. We. also revise. Prompt an 

teed service. Send matuuscript or x. 
or terms. 


MID-WEST COPY SHOP 
1113 37th Street Des Moines, !a. 
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manuscript 


will be accepted? 


A busy editor’s desk—dozens of 
neatly typed manuscripts competing 
for attention—among them one writ- 
ten in long hand. How much con- 
sideration does it get? 


Manuscripts MUST be typewritten 
to be sold. 

If you are paying for manuscript 
typing let us explain how our easy 
payment plan will enable you to apply 
this on a typerwiter of your own— 
every writer needs his own typewriter 
—a machine which he can take any- 
where and do his writing under the 
most favorable surroundings. 


Because Corona is so light, compact 
and sturdy it has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being “the writer’s type- 
writer.” Such successful writers as 
H. G. Wells, Rex Beach, George 
Matthew Adams, Sinclair Lewis, H. 
H. Van Loan and many others have 
used Corona for years and will have 
no other. 


Take advantage of their judgment 
and experience and write today for 


full details about the New Model 


Corona and our convenient monthly 
payment plan. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
' 158 Main Street, Groton, New York. 


Corona writer Co., Inc., 
158 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Please send me your New Model Booklet and details of your monthly payment 


Name 


Address 
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CoronA 
The Personal Writing Machine 
REG.US.PAT OFF. 
| 
plan. 
3 | Fold it up-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 


system for the guidance of writers. Full 
‘Mr, 7, 


AsaWrtr YOU NEED Boots 


On Literary Craftsmanship _ | | 


A Book Biliter 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FICTION WRITING 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
(Editor of Adventure Magazine) 


azine editors and book publishers. 
e editorial standards of judging fiction. 
Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to the 
utmost simplicity. ‘Creating the illusion” he calls 
it. From this standpoint he unfolds a re 
& 
offman’s fundamental idea, the author needs 
no other technique. “I make it the basis of this 
book,” he states, ‘‘because it offers what seems at 
esent the angle of approach most needed in teach- 
ae me successful writing of stories, in correcting 
the faults most common and most fatal, and in 
Renslv ing authors with a consistent and compre- 
ive theory that they can apply to their needs 
problems as these arise. It is a return to the 
solid "Noundation of underlying elementals . 
Bugene P. Lyle, Jr., “Mr. Hoffman's 
power for helpfulness is bound to be immense. 
en @ manuscript comes back, the writer wants 
not a rejection slip, but a letter from the editor. 
Here is the letter, all right. It’s a letter that will 
have the courage and the self-critical ye recog: 
e the rage an e self- eye to recog- 
nize oe. diagnosis in his case.’ 


A Book by a Author 


The Fiction Business § 


. Bedford-Jones 


The author is one of the most prolific 
writers of the day. He is credited with a 
an average more than 800,000 words in a 
has a score or more of published books to his cred 
more than a hundred many 
novelettes, and hundreds of 


nently practical argument of 
“There is more meat worth chew 
ing in H. Bedford-Jones’s ‘The Fiction 
than any other book on the subject that t hes oa 
fallen into my hands.” —J, 
“I don’t know of anybody Ww qu 
mption as Mr. Bedford-Jones 


selling popular magazine fiction. He has ring 


ing but the truth.”—ED 
“There has long been need for jut such book 

f the @ prac man thin 

opus fil fills lig ‘the pore than adequately.” 


Critic dnd Editor 


The following criticism by the former editor of Field and Stream, who is also a’ 


‘author of short-stories and novels, expresses the claim of the book to a place in every rary: 
Dear Hawkins:— 
I oat © half of last night reading your book “Helps for Student Writers.” It is a whale! 
‘ou ears ou can a 
some! Of a truth oe cet ee ae cok mother, O raj! May The Presence live a thou- 
sand lives! 


And now I’m going to 
something for the rank beginner; 


on the subject tell 


comes Hawkins, 
gous Be ts, up-to-date subject matte 
tudent Writers’—durn ye! That title 
has seen these “hel 
@ really good one. 
chapters on repression hit me 
about extravagance of phrase, 


ping over the line. 


been step: A thousand sa! 


Substantial Cloth Binding, Postpaid, $1.50. 


slam your title. Too meses. 
but I'll have to 
it went on my list, —. I had no idea what a reall 
he same old bunk et 


th strictly trenc 


scares “Of the pro., who r 
** before. What to do? Ditch Ftd title; sit up several nights ts devising 
ou have plenty to tell Bedford- 
jut it took you Ow me by concrete exa 

4 laams. WARREN HASTINGS MILLER. 


Partial list 
Your Readers; tract ons; Clearness; Over- thes bh What’ to to Writs, Doing 
strate: Convincingness; Holding the Bender; |! the Work: Plot; The Deadly Sin; Story Constructigg 
; cture; ; In- ; 
0 on mn; 
Style to Material; Your Manus and About the Suaterial: iterature; Prices Paid for 
tion; Trade and Languag 
Standard binding, 248 pages, Postpaid, $1.65 || York. Art Covers, Postpaid, $1.00 
HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS 
an Author, 
The Student 


own renettes te it 


hant analysis, clear illustration of 
t d u do? Title your work, “Helps for 
eally your book, for he 


mes and Robert Chambers alike. ; ms 


SAVE MONEY BY THESE 


SOMBINATION ORDERS Writer Order f 

Fund tals and Fiction Busi al 2.65 )..$2.40 50 er irom 
Fundamentals and Helps (Value ‘The Student Writer Press 
All three books (Value $2.00) 3.50 4.50 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 


With a Year’s Subscription to The Student § 


One of the most encouraging and practical books 
ever published for the writer. It is aimed direc 
at the faults that are the chief causes of reject 
Few authors would have written “The Fict 
Business’’ even if they couid, thereby revealing thi 
secrets of literary craftsmanship. If the aut 
holds certain unorthodox theories about _writif 
ular | 
q 
id thin er writers 
i e and Poe, but they give their screed © 
the Short-Story,” and down it © 
ee | goss n catalogues as one the standard works. How often have we pros. bought such books, © 
aw oping that there might be something new in them to help us in our work! Only to find that — 
a their authors know absolutely nothing about a s = be 
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